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How you can 


save almost 1/3 
on long distance calls 





Here’s How It Pays To Make Your Calls “Station-to-Station” 








If you are calling from: 


Stamford to Indianapolis $1.95 






All rates shown are for daytime calls to 6 p.m., for the 
first three minutes and do not include 10% Federal Tax. 


Savings add up fast when you use Station calling 
for your long distance calls. (You talk with 
whoever answers.) Try it for yourself for the 
next few weeks. You'll soon find your savings 
averaging almost 30%. 

Station calling is not only thrifty . . . it’s faster, 
too. Especially if you remember these ways to 
give yourself and your company the best pos- 
sible long distance service: 


Save Time — Call By Number. Your calls will go 
through twice as fast. 


Use Direct Distance Dialing whenever possible. If 
DDD is available in your area you can dial 
many of your own long distance calls direct to 
any Connecticut phone and to phones in hun- 
dreds of cities throughout the nation. See the 
front of your directory for complete instructions 
and a list of out-of-state places you can dial. 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE company 
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THIS MONTH?’S cover photo shows a 
Skinner Solenoid Valve being cleaned. It 
has been disassembled by hand without 
being removed from the line. Simplicity of 
design makes this maintenance and service 
feature possible. The Solenoid Valve is 
manufactured by The Skinner Chuck Co., 
New Britain. 
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A RECENT ESSO TANKER ARRIVAL AT WYATT'S NEW HAVEN TERMINAL 


The “Esso Syracuse"’ is 547 feet long, has a 70 foot beam and draws 30 feet of water. It took 5 days for the 1820 mile trip from Aruba, N.W.|. 
to New Haven and its average speed was approximately 15 knots. This tanker discharged 5,000,000 gallons of Bunker ‘‘C’’ on this trip. 


BUNKER “C” FUEL OIL 
LIGHT FUEL OILS e DIESEL OIL 


BITUMINOUS COAL 
BY 
STEAMER, BARGE, TRUCK OR RAIL 


@ WYATT, INC. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
PHONE STATE 7-2175 
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“What do you read, my Lord? 
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A portion of the art-work for 
this advertisement was purloined, 
with permission, from the Co- 
lumbia LP album of ‘‘My Fair 
Lady.”’ 
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WORDS, WORDS, MERE WORDS, 

No Matter From the Heart’’** 

ALL words are MERE words, no matter how heart- 
felt, if you don’t know how to put them across. In 
printing, it takes a careful analysis of the words, an ex- 
pert selection of the right type for those words, a crafts- 
manlike reproduction of that type on the best graphic 
arts equipment, to make YOUR words more than MERE 
words. 


A phrase, prepurloined from us three centuries ago by a 
man named Shakespeare who had an old gentleman named 
Polonius raise the question with a Dane named Hamlet; also 
prepurloined recently by a lyricist named Lerner who purloined 
a play called “Pygmalion” from a playwright named George 
Bernard Shaw and retitled it “My Fair Lady.” 

**Prepurloined by the same Shakespeare in a play called 
“Troilus and Cressida.” 


cticut Printers, /acorporated 
STREET e HARTFORD 1, CONN. 


CASE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD, Letterpress Division 
KELLOGG & BULKELEY, Offset Division 
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@ FOR centuries it was highly hazardous to travel in 
many parts of the world, particularly in Africa and in 
many islands of the Pacific, without benefit of well-armed 
companions. Even with an abundance of edible vegetation, 
animals, fish and birds available to satisfy their appetites, 
men untutored in the ways of civilization, still insisted that 
human flesh was their choice main dish for a feast. 


Thanks to the teachings of religious missionaries, human 
flesh has been removed from the menus of all but a few 
living in remote jungle and mountain areas of the world 
who have not had the opportunity of learning of the ways 
of civilized man. Although physical cannibalism is practi- 
cally extinct, there is a new and more dangerous brand 
now growing in this country. It is economic cannibalism. 
It seeks to destroy business—large or small— when its 
management refuses to follow the exact orders of the at- 
tacking cannibals. 


Who are these men now living in a country that enjoys 
the blessings of the world’s most advanced civilization, who 
would ruin those whom they cannot rule, and in the pro- 
cess, destroy the livelihoods of their fraternal brothers? 


They are leaders of certain of our unions whose philo- 
sophy of “rule or ruin” was never more clearly spelled out 
than by their vigorous prosecution of national boycotts 
against the products of the O'Sullivan Rubber Corporation 
of Virginia and the Kohler Company of Wisconsin. 


Although a book-length account could be written about 
the many union activities that have been used to destroy 
the Kohler and O'Sullivan companies, the unrelenting 
fury of their attacks may be readily discovered from a few 
of these activities as follows: 


1. The full might of the AFL-CIO organization and 
its complex network of state, regional and local affiliated 
unions are being utilized in an effort to “rule or ruin” 
these two companies by means of the boycott offensive. 

2. The UAW admittedly has thrown over $10,000,000 
into the offensive while the URW is known to have spent 
large sums, the amount of which it has not revealed. 


3. Practically all of the 1,000 or more union news- 
papers in the country and union-sponsored radio programs 
have been bombarding the some 16 million union members 
with strong appeals to help enlist public support of these 
boycotts. Literally tons of literature has been distributed 
while the CIO-UAW union alone is known to have some 
65 staff members assigned exclusively to the promotion of 
the boycott. 


4. In the Kohler campaign the unions have used poli- 
tical pressure to drive through resolutions barring the use 
of Kohler products in public buildings construction or re- 
pair in one state legislature, and in several local govern- 
mental bodies, at least three of which were in Connecticut. 


5. Owners of small shoe repair shops are being ap- 
proached on a patronizing, “you are really one of us” basis, 
followed by the false statement that all other shoe repair 
men in the area, and the whole community in fact, is join- 
ing the boycott. Another persuader is the deft suggestion 
by the union representative that “it would be too bad if he 
had to go out of business because he insisted on continu- 
ing to sell O'Sullivan heels. If the shoe man fails to ac- 
quiesce to the friendly first request to join the boycott, he 
is visited again. This time the demands are bold and rough 
and usually successful because the lone shoe repair man is 


usually unaffiliated with any local organization, and there- 


fore has no one to approach for advice. His fear wins for 
the union. 


Nor is the case of the shoe repair man an isolated one. 
All small merchants of a similar status, accounting for a 
substantial portion of a business community, are vulner- 
able to similar “join the boycott” or be forced out of busi- 
ness pressure by the unions. 


This new fashion in labor relations, properly labeled 
“economic cannibalism,” is as simple and direct as the 
blackjack and the business end of a .32 calibre Colt revol- 
ver. Noting that consumer boycotts were seldom success- 
ful, union leaders set out to make the boycott airtight by 
making it impossible for consumers to purchase the pro- 
ducts of the company being boycotted. And no small num- 
ber of businessmen have been persuaded in one way or an- 
other to join the union in playing an active part (chiefly 
through fear) in helping to close down the enterprises of 
other businessmen. 


In the light of the foregoing strike-boycott activities 
and the continuing shocking revelations in the current in- 
vestigations of the Teamsters Union, can anyone doubt the 
critical need for taking effective action to combat this 
vicious union offensive? If allowed to go unchecked, the 
boycott pursuits of unions will not only make a mockery 
of collective bargaining, but may well inspire union leaders 
to increase their impossible demands upon management 
and call strikes that they cannot hope to win except through 
shutting off the sale of the company’s products via an air- 
tight boycott. 


What is the answer? What can be done to check this 
new type cannibalism that thrives in the midst of a grow- 
ing church membership as contrasted with the old-fash- 
ioned cannibal who lost his appetite for killing and eating 


human flesh after being exposed to the Hebrew-Christian 
doctrine? 


The first thought that comes to mind is legislation that 
will definitely outlaw such practices. But past experience 
indicates that, at best, this is a long range possibility be- 
cause so many efforts have proved fruitless to supply a 
quick remedy. Prosecution under present laws is also diff- 
cult because of the narrow line of distinction between 
legal and illegal boycotts, and because too many witnesses 
are afraid to testify because of fear of union reprisals. 


Because the boycott is such a serious threat to industry 
and business, it is the job of business management at the 
community level to develop a counter-offensive program. 
Such a program should assemble the facts about all business 
boycotts, regardless of where they originate, and expose 
them through concentrated and continuing publicity by 
every avenue of communication. Personal talks with the 
operators of small business; talks before civic, women’s, 
local governmental and law enforcement, clergy, educa- 
ional and PTA groups; radio and television programs and 
“spot news”; newspaper publicity and bulletin distribution 
—these are the important tools that are needed to stop this 
cancer-like growth of economic cannibalism. 


Yesterday’s cannibals destroyed only a few lives; today’s, 
operating in Soviet-style while condemning the commu- 
nists, threaten the economic freedom of all Americans. The 
challenge to purposeful action is clear. The risk is too 
ominous to leave it unanswered. 
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Skinner power chucks and air cylinders are available in a wide In the laboratory dozens of Skinner valves are life-cy 
range of sizes. The “Junior” power chucking unit shown here will 24 hours a day, seven days a week, at speeds as high 
convert most small lathes to high production, more economical 600 cycles per minute. It is here that new designs, n 
machines. materials, new construction methods are tested. 


Significant advances in the chuck industry 


parallel the growth of Skinner Chuck Co. 


EVOLUTION A 


The new plant of The Skinner Chuck Company. 








re life-cy 
ds as high 
designs, n 
sted. 


In Skinner power chucks compressed air does 
the work that formerly required hand wrench- 


ing. Work is loaded and released faster. 


In this department of the Skinner plant chucks are 
being assembled under the most modern plant 
conditions. 


ATSKINNER CHUCK 








@ THE development of The Skinner 
Chuck Company, in the field of power 
chuck manufacture, can be traced 
through an evolution which has its 
roots in the crude but thriving industry 
of Stafford, Connecticut in the early 
1800's. At that time, the city of Stafford 
was engaged in the production of can- 
non, many of which were used in the 
War of 1812, as well as the produc- 
tion of some of the first machinery 
used in the textile industry. Since much 
of this work was done with lathes and 
the methods of holding work permitted 
only the widest of tolerances, even for 
that day, the development of some new 
form of work-holding device was neces- 
sary. 

Simon Fairman, a worker in the 
mills, conceived the idea of a crude 
scroll chuck which was operated by 
revolving the scroll by hand. This is 
believed to be the first chuck ever 
made. The fulfillment of a vital need 


by Fairman’s invention sparked the 
development of a new industry which 
mushroomed across Connecticut. Fair- 
man started his own shop and pros- 
pered. Some of his workers left his 
employ to establish chuck factories of 
their own in Windsor Locks, Hartford, 
and New London. 

Connecticut, the birthplace of this 
small but vitally important industry, is 
still the chuck center of the United 
States. 90% of the chucks made for 
resale are manufactured here. 


Company Founder 
Gets Experience 


An ingenious Yankee mechanic 
named James W. Skinner came into 
the picture about 1865. Without a 
job, when the close of the Civil War 
ended the activities at the Springfield 
Arsenal, Skinner found employment 
at E. Horton and Son, the chuck manu- 
facturers located at Windsor Locks. 


lathe department. 


The improved type chuck which he 
developed while working for Horton 
may well be the second big step in 
the progress of this industry. 

Skinner was naturally interested in 
seeing his chuck produced. In 1880 he 
went to New Britain with his first 
model, which was of interest to The 
Union Manufacturing Co. as an addi- 
tion to their line of hand pumps, and 
carpenter planes. It was at the Union 
Works that his first chucks were made. 


Skinner Company Launched 


The development of manufacturing 
enterprises of all sorts increased tre- 
mendously and the demand for suit- 
able chucks increased with it. In 1887 
James Skinner decided to form his own 
company. With his son, Edward J. 
Skinner, David N. Camp and Daniel 
O. Rogers, he formed the Skinner 
Chuck Company. A small room about 
forty feet square was rented in the 
North and Judd factory in New Brit- 
ain, and in it were produced the first 
Skinner chucks of advanced design. 

The value of the Skinner product 
to a constantly expanding industrial 
economy may be gauged by the growth 
of the company itself. By 1890 the 
original quarters were totally inade- 
quate and a factory was constructed. 
Additions ‘were made to the original 
building in 1901, 1905, 1914 and 
1942, increasing its size to four stories 


(Continued on page 32) 


Another inside view of the 
modern plant shows the turret 
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for a Canadian customer. 


This completely automatic unit was de- 
veloped last year by United for the testing 
of automobile power steering pumps. 
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Aircraft electrical system test facility designed and manufactured by United Manufacturing 


Researched Production 


@ DURING World War II, the press- 
ing need for aircraft testing equipment 
resulted in the establishment, in 1942, 
of the United Manufacturing Company 
as a division of The United Advertis- 
ing Corporation of New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 


Contribution to 
Aircraft Industry 


The first product developed by this 
Company was a 15 horsepower aircraft 
generator test stand which was used 
for the rapid and accurate testing of 
all DC generators up to and including 
15 and 30 volt, 300 amperes. This 
stand was also used for testing aircraft 
engine ignition coils and condensers. 

Immediately following the war, 
United Manufacturing Company un- 
dertook many research and develop- 
ment contracts for the Air Force, 
Navy, and Ordnance Departments. At 
the same time United was designing 
and manufacturing much of the elec- 
trical and hydraulic equipment now 
in use by the leading airlines, air 
frame manufacturers, and electrical 
components manufacturers. 

In June, 1952, United moved into 
its own modern, 40,000 square ft. fac- 


tory at its present location in Hamden, 
Connecticut. Here more complete fa- 
cilities exist for the manufacture of 
the finest electrical and hydraulic air- 
craft test equipment available. 

In June, 1954, The W. L. Maxson 
Corporation, a pioneer in both the re- 
search and development of electronic 
equipment, acquired the United Manu- 
facturing Company from United Ad- 
vertising Corporation. Under this new 
management and structure, United con- 
tinued to operate as an integral or- 
ganization; but now Maxson’s huge 
reservoir of engineering and produc- 
tion know-how provided a reserve upon 
which to draw when needed. United 
then expanded rapidly into the design 
of much larger and more complex units 
to test aircraft generators, alternators, 
regulators, inverters, pumps valves, 
and other items. 

Recent outstanding developments in- 
clude a 50 horsepower at 30,000 rpm 
test stand for jet engine thrust bear- 
ings, a “perpetual motion” feedback 
test stand, a unit to accelerate a guided 
missile generator to 12,000 rpm in 
2/10 of a second and a fuel flow test 
stand with a flow rate of 700 gpm at 
300psi. 








This test stand is shown connected to a medium jet bomber 
aircraft for testing. It is also used in support of the Air 
Force Strategic Air Command’s bomber aircraft now in 





; production. 
Test stand manufactured for leading air- 
craft corporation is being loaded on a 
plane for delivery. It is a Feedback Alter- 
nator Test Stand, Model ATS FB60. 
n, 
fa- Present-day aircraft traveling at 
of speeds exceeding Mach 1.5 are well 
ir- past the sound barrier and approaching 
the “thermal” barrier. High tempera- 
on ture requirements are becoming in- 
re- creasingly important in aircraft com- 
ric ponents and consequently in test equip- 
Wu- ment. One of the foremost advances in 
.d- the research and development pro- 
ow gram inside United has been the de- 
n- sign and production of an oil-cooled 
or- generator tester to assist the generator 
ge manufacturers in the protection and 
1C- test of their generators which experi- 
on ence these high temperatures. As 
ed speeds increase, heat increases; thus 
gn the study of this problem is a never- 
its ending research and development proj- 
rs, ect at United. 
es, The largest test stand built by 
United, which to our knowledge is 
in- also the largest aircraft electrical sys- 
mM, tems tester in the world, was built for 
ar- a Canadian aircraft manufacturer. This 
ick stand is an alternator and hydro-me- 
led chanical constant speed drive test 
in stand and will test the complete elec- 
est trical system of the new airplane they ' 
at are building. The first product developed by United was this 15 horsepower aircraft generator 
test stand. It was designed for the accurate testing of DC generators up to and including 
(Continued on page 31) 15 and 30 volt, 300 amperes. 

























firm that built the plant. 


A flag presentation ceremony 
marked the official opening of 
the cold finishing plant in Willi- 
mantic. Here, John Timberlake, 
J&L vice president-sales (left) 
is shown receiving a flag from 
Paul L. Tignor, vice president, 
Baltimore Contractors, Inc., the 


Jones & Laughlin 
Opens New Mill in 


Willimantic 





Exterior view of the Willimantic plant of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. 


@ OFFICIALS of some 250 New 
England business firms, as well as local 
civic and industrial leaders, were guests 
of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
at the formal opening of the Corpora- 
tion’s new cold finished bar mill in 
Willimantic. 

The visitors made a brief tour of the 
new facilities, and were served a buffet 
luncheon. John E. Timberlake, Vice 
President of Sales, and David T. 
Rogers, Manager of the Cold Finished 
Bar Division, were present from the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., headquarters of J&L. 

H. H. Meyer, Manager of J&L’s new 
Willimantic Division, said in welcom- 
ing the visitors that the new plant is 
designed to produce quality cold 
finished steels within easy reach of the 
large and growing New England mar- 
kets for these products. Jones & Laugh- 
lin has been active in Eastern markets 
for cold finished steels for many years. 
Prior to the completion of the Willi- 


mantic plant, shipments of cold fin- 
ished bars were made from J&L’s 
Pittsburgh Works. 

Mr. Rogers called attention to the 
favorable location of Willimantic by 
citing some of the mileage figures be- 
tween the new mill and important New 
England markets for cold finished 
steels. “For example,” he said, “Will?- 
mantic is only 42 miles from Spring- 
field, 32 miles from Hartford and New 
London, 46 miles from Providence, 
56 miles from Worcester, 60 miles 
from New Haven, 86 miles from Bos- 
ton, 130 miles from New York City, 
and 135 miles from Albany. 

“The proximity of the Central Ver- 
mont Railroad, and its junction at 
Willimantic with the New Haven 
Railroad, as well as the fine New 
England network of roads for trans- 
portation by truck, were additional 
factors in J&L’s selection of the Willi- 
mantic site.” 


The new plant, located on a 31 
acre site on Route 32, north of Willi- 
mantic, is a one-story, L-shaped build- 
ing, Containing approximately 90,000 
square feet of production and office 
space. It is 535 feet long and 250 feet 
wide at the widest point of the “L.” 
The property on which the new plant 
is located was purchased by J&L in 
August, 1955, and construction of the 
building began early in 1956. 

Hor rolled bars, the raw materials 
for the Willimantic operation, will be 
rolled at the J&L mills in Pittsburgh 
and shipped here for cold drawing and 
processing into cold finished products. 
In the Willimantic process, J&L will 
be one of the first American steel com- 
panies to use Schumag continuous cold 
drawing machines. Coils of hot rolled 
steel are fed into the machines, which 
draw, straighten, polish and cut to 
length in one continuous operation. 
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Richard Hardegen, general foreman (left) and H. Meyer, manager (second left) explain the operation of the Shumag continuous cold 
drawing machines installed in the new plant. Coils of hot rolled steel are fed into the machines, which draw, straighten, polish and 
cut to length in one continuous operation. 
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Production of cold finished steel bars officially started the day of the opening ceremonies. Here, cold finished bars, following the most 


modern pickling and drawing processes, are straightened prior to shipment to the customer. The photo below shows the bars 
emerging from the pickling bath before being immersed in a second bath which lubricates and prepares them for cold drawing. 
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Herman W. Steinkraus (left), president of the Bridgeport Brass Company, and James H. 
Halsey, president of the University of Bridgeport, spoke at the dedication of the Burndy 
Corporation plant. 


Steinkraus, Halsey 


Speak at Dedication 


@ HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS, 
president of the Bridgeport Brass 
Company, and James H. Halsey, presi- 
dent of the University of Bridgeport, 
were guest speakers at the recent dedi- 
cation of an addition to the Burndy 
Corporation plant at Milford, Conn., 
one of the two largest construction 





projects in the company’s current ex- 
pansion program. 

Bern Dibner of Wilton, Conn., 
president of Burndy, Marvin Lee, of 
Norwalk, Conn., executive vice presi- 
dent, and other officers and directors 
of the company officiated at the cere- 
monies. 
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Expanded plant of Burndy Corporation at Milford. The addition increased the plant by 63,000 square feet. 


They flew to Canada the following 
day to dedicate the company’s other 
key construction project, a new plant 
and offices at Scarborough, a suburb 
of Toronto, Ont. James A. Daly, presi- 
dent of Hugh C. McLean Publica- 
tions Ltd. of Toronto, spoke at the 
Canadian dedication. 

The Connecticut and Canadian fa- 
cilities are part of a $2,500,000 ex- 
pansion program by the Norwalk, 
Conn., company, which manufactures 
electrical connectors. It has other plants 
in New York City; North Haven, 
Norwalk and Stamford, Conn.; and 
Lynwood, Calif. 

To be completed this fall at a cost 
of $600,000, new construction at Mil- 
ford will add 63,000 square feet to 
the plant there. It will become the 
major manufacturing facility of the 
company’s Omaton division, serving 
producers of electrical, electronic, and 
aircraft equipment. Burndy . Canada, 
Ltd., a wholly-owned subsidiary, is 
constructing the 77,000 square foot 
office and manufacturing building in 
Scarborough at a cost of $700,000. 

“There is a statement in the Bible 
that “Without vision the people per- 
ish,” Mr. Steinkraus said at the Mil- 
ford dedication. “This statement is not 
only true in all walks of life but par- 
ticularly true in relation to a business, 
and the men who are building the 
Burndy Corporation have had a vision 
about this business which step by step 
is being translated into reality. 

“In studying the record of this com- 
pany and its already outstanding 
achievements, it is obvious that from 
the start Mr. Bern Dibner, founder 
and president, and his associates have 
keyed their program to the highest 
principles of building a business on 
high quality products, organizing a 
group of employees with very best em- 
ployee relations and, thirdly, of be- 
coming an integral part of the com- 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Survey Spotlights 


Variables in 


Marketing Accounting 


Methods 


Ed. Note: This analysis of a recent survey made by the American 
Management Association affords an excellent opportunity for sales and top 
management to compare their marketing accounting procedures with 
those practiced by the 64 companies surveyed. 


@ MARKETING expenses take an 
average of one tenth of the sales in- 
come dollar in 64 companies recently 
surveyed by the American Management 
Association and reported in a recent 
issue of The Management Review, 
A. M. A.’s monthly magazine. 

This is a median figure. Actual ex- 
penditures reported by the survey re- 
spondents range from | to 35 per cent. 
Consumer-goods manufacturers tend 
to spend more than manufacturers of 
industrial goods, the study indicates, 
and firms that gross less than $25 
million a year have a much higher 
ratio of selling expense to sales income 
than do larger firms. 

More than half the companies sur- 
veyed report that their current ratio 
of marketing costs to sales results is 
higher than five years ago; one fourth 
report lower costs; one fifth say costs 
are about the same. The trend to higher 
costs is especially marked among con- 
sumer-goods manufacturers; it also is 
more noticeable in larger companies 
than in smaller ones. 

The survey was conducted among 
executives who attended a_ recent 
A. M. A. marketing conference. Of 
the 64 respondents, representing large 
and medium-sized companies through- 
out the country, 59 are from manufac- 
turing companies, most of them indus- 
trial-goods producers. Gross sales, for 
the 54 companies whose executives 
answered this question, ranged last 
year from a high of $2 billion to a 
low of $500,000. 


Direct Selling Cost Highest 


Direct selling accounts for by far 
the largest slice of the marketing budg- 


et among the companies participating 
in the survey. Four times as much 
is spent for direct selling as for ad- 
vertising and promotion. Direct selling 
costs account for 72 per cent of the 
total marketing budget while advertis- 
ing and promotion takes up the re- 
maining 18 per cent of the budget. 
Only half of the respondents report 
their allocations for market research. 
These average between 1 and 3 per 
cent of total marketing expenditures, 
although in a few companies they go 
as high as 10 or 12 per cent. 


Disagree On Marketing 
Expenditures 


There is little agreement among the 
survey respondents as to what costs 
should be classified as marketing ex- 
penditures. Nine out of ten charge all 
or part of their sales force recruitment 
costs to marketing, and more than eight 
out of ten include fringe benefits to 
marketing employees. Four out of five 
see clerical order processing as wholly 
or partly a marketing cost, but fewer 
than two-thirds include the shipping or 
warehousing of goods. Two out of 
three charge the cost of accepting goods 
returned by customers to marketing, 
either wholly or in part, but fewer 
than half so charge the cost of ex- 
tending credit to customers or of col- 
lecting from them. Only 37 per cent 
include interest on the investment in 
inventory. Most industrial-goods man- 
ufacturers include at least part of the 
cost of product development, and most 
consumer-goods manufacturers con- 
sider package design a selling cost. 
Just over half of the respondent com- 
panies charge some or all of their 


public relations costs to marketing. In 
general, large companies agree more 
readily than small companies to con- 
sider any expenditure for distribution 
as part of the cost of marketing. 


Majority Use Profit Gage 


Three-fifths of the companies sur- 
veyed, particularly the larger ones, try 
to analyze their marketing procedures 
in terms of profitability rather than 
sales volume alone. More than _ half 
the survey participants figure profits on 
product lines; and close to half, on in- 
dividual products. 

More than half the respondent com- 
panies are studying the possibilities of 
increasing profits through new or im- 
proved marketing methods. Many are 
analyzing market areas to determine 
which sales territories are the most 
promising. Nearly half analyze the 
profitability of alternative channels of 
distribution, usually by comparing 
actual results of direct selling with the 
results of selling by outside agencies. 
Some study the profit yield from par- 
ticular customers or types of customers. 

Some of the respondents try to cal- 
culate the return from dollars spent on 
marketing, usually on the basis of profit 
on over-all operations. A few use the 
profit standard to measure the per- 
formance of sales managers and branch 
managers, but volume alone, volume 
compared to quota, and sales compared 
to selling cost are more common cri- 
teria. 


Measuring Performance By 
Salesmen and Advertising 


About a third try to measure returns 
from the work of individual salesmen, 
usually on the basis of sales volume. 
Most of them use some sort of in- 
centive payment as part of their com- 
pensation to salesmen; nearly half have 
been putting more emphasis on in- 
centives in the past five years. 

More than half try to measure the 
performance of advertising media, us- 
ually by counting coupons or inquiries 
or sales traceable to particular adver- 
tisements. Many use readership tests 
or similar surveys to measure the at- 
tention their advertising gets, but no 
respondent came up with a method for 
getting a definite answer to the ques- 
tion, “How much did this advertise- 
ment do for sales?” Less than a third 
try to measure the effectiveness of an 
advertising appeal, and few pretest an 
appeal. 

Fewer than a fourth try to check 
the effect on sales of a change in prod- 
uct or package. Those who do ordinar- 
ily use mafket tests and consumer sur- 
veys; only a few analyze actual sales 
results. 
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By DONALD R. RICHBERG 


Labor Monopoly Rests on Violence 


The author of this article is a distinguished attorney, author, former 
General Counsel and Chairman of N.R.A., co-author of the Railway Labor 
Act and for years conspicuously identified with governmental admini- 


stration policies. 


@ THE monopolistic powers of 
American labor unions are not revealed 
by statistics of total membership. 
Otherwise it might be assumed that 
17,000,000 unionists could not monop- 
olize employments filled by over 
50,000,000 industrial workers. 

But a different picture is pre- 
sented when key industries are viewed. 
Over 1,400,000 unionized automobile 
workers can paralyze not only a major 
industry but scores of other industries 
dependent on automobile manufactur- 
ing. Over 1,300,000 union teamsters 
can not only stop vital transportation 
to advance their own interests, but can, 
and do, aid scores of small unions to 
force their demands on employers de- 
pendent on teamster hauling. 

Over 1,250,000 steel workers have 
proved their ability to halt all produc- 
tion of products most essential to con- 
tinued economic health. Six hundred 
thousand mine workers can, and have, 
shut down the coal industry even in 
a time of war. Even smaller unions of 
longshoremen, building workers, elec- 
trical, textile and garment workers, 
printing and telephone employees, and 
others too numerous to mention have 
demonstrated a capacity to exercise 
monopoly controls over local, sectional 
or national industries. 

The simple fact is that all unions 
seek monopoly powers so they may 
transform collective bargaining into 
collective coercion and compel the ac- 
ceptance of demands for wages and 
working conditions which would never 
be agreed to voluntarily. This is not 
the demonstration of a special wicked- 
ness among union officials. It is a 
natural ambition common to all human 
beings to relieve themselves of the 
uncertainties and losses of fair compe- 
tition by acquiring a power to make 
others yield to force when persuasion 
fails to achieve one’s selfish aims. 

The only way a free economy can 


* Reprinted from Oct. 27, 1956 Human 
Events, a Washington publication widely 
recognized for its important behind-the-scenes 
news and interpretation of Washington 
events; published weekly at 1835 K St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. $10 for year’s 
subscription. 
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be preserved is for the Government 
to write and enforce laws preventing 
and prohibiting the acquisition and 
use of monopoly powers by anyone. 
Contrary to this clear obligation 
upon our Government, labor unions 
have been granted special aids to 
become monopolists and a special 
exemption from prosecution under 
the anti-trust laws. 


The reason for this extraordinary 
favoritism is found in a once widely 
approved effort to build up the power 
of labor unions as a _ counterforce 
against the inherently monopolistic 
powers of big business. Against busi- 
ness monopolies there were 25 years of 
intensive public education by political 
leaders from John Sherman to Wood- 
row Wilson. A deep-seated antagonism 
to big business monopolies was de- 
veloped which has been kept vigorous- 
ly alive ever since by politicians rang- 
ing all the way from statesmen to 
demagogues. 

But, from the time of President 
Wilson and the passing of the Clayton 
Act exempting labor unions from anti- 
trust prosecutions, there has persisted 
the illusion that labor union mo- 
nopolies were desirable and not, like 
business monopolies, destructive of a 
free economy. This illusion has been 
so prevalent that the AF of L and CIO 
even had the audacity to argue in the 
Supreme Court that monopoly power 
was the proper and ideal objective of 
all labor organizations although ob- 
viously a sinful objective for any busi- 
ness- organization. 2 

Before discussing further the fallacy 
of this idea, which even the Supreme 
Court described as “startling,” let us 
consider just how this growth of mo- 
nopoly power has developed. Thereby 
we may see more clearly the weak spots 
in the law and in public opinion that 
have supported the rise of centralized 
economic power in labor unions to 
unprecedented and intolerable heights. 

Statistical indications have been 
given of the present size of labor 
unions controlling our most vital in- 
dustries. But, to show how recently and 


how rapidly these union monopolies 
have developed, one more astonishing 
statistic should be recorded, The total 
membership of all labor unions, ac- 
cording to Department of Labor esti- 
mates, was less than three million in 
1933 and over 17 million 20 years 
later. Most of this rise came from 
3,700,000 in 1935 to 14,800,000 in 
1945. It is obvious that the enactment 
of the Wagner Act and its favorable 
administration for ten years were 
largely responsible for this extraordi- 
nary expansion of membership. 

Thus we have the clearest evidence 
that Government aid played a large 
part in the growth of the present labor 
monopolies. Perhaps a most revealing 
story of how monopoly control has 
grown in one of our most vital indus- 
tries has been written by the railway 
labor unions. These are often regarded 
as exceptionally reliable, conservative 
and independent labor organizations. 
Yet it is commonly forgotten that all 
of them except the four transportation 
brotherhoods are really national AF of 
L unions. Such are, for example, the 
electrical workers, machinists, sheet 
metal workers, car men, clerks and 
telegraphers. 

The railway unions were the first to 
obtain the valuable aid of a Federal 
law in the Railway Labor Act enacted 
in 1926. As a pioneer document, of 
which I was the chief draftsman, let 
me call attention to the all-important 
principle of reciprocal rights and 
duties for employers and employees 
written into that law. It provided, as 
a result, an instrument of peace, not 
an encouragement of strife. 

I may add here a personal note that 
it was the one-sided bias of the 
Wagner Act enacted nine years later 
that caused me to withdraw from its 
drafting and to continue to this day 
to be a persistent opponent of that 
sort of class favoritism in legislation. 
The Railway Labor Act did not pro- 

vide an invitation to labor to monopo- 
lize all the employments in an industry. 
Indeed it appeared to have left the door 
open to considerable employer influ- 
ence in labor relations; so that in 1934 
the unions sought, and obtained, 
amendments more severely restricting 
employer interference or coercion in 
the selection of representatives or con- 
duct of collective bargaining. But even 
the 1934 amendments preserved many 
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protections of employers from abuses 
of power and arbitrary strikes by the 
unions. The law clearly forbade not 
only company unions but also monopo- 
listic union shop contracts. 

Under this Act, as amended in 1934, 
the railway unions grew and prospered 
for 17 years with nothing but a few 
abortive and brief strikes to mar a 
record of industrial peace which has no 
parallel in a major American industry. 
The unions meanwhile increased their 
numbers from a total of less than 
500,000 members in 1935 to over 
1,700,000 in less than 20 years. Yet 
in 1951, greedy for more power and 
revenues, they persuaded Congress to 
amend the Railway Labor Act to per- 
mit them to use employer coercion 
through union shop agreements to 
compel all railway workers to join a 
union or lose their jobs. 

This demand for compulsory union- 
ism, which is now prevalent through- 
out organized labor, is the strongest 
evidence of the monopolistic purposes 
of the unions. The railway unions, for 
example, did not need to conscript a 


small percentage of non-union em- 


ployees in order to have union security. 
Their witnesses testified before Con- 
gress they had ample bargaining power 
with a law that gave the majority repre- 
sentative the privilege of binding all 
minorities by a trade agreement. 

George M. Harrison, President of 
the Clerks and chief labor witness, 
testified that the unions held over 4,400 
contracts on 99 per cent of the railway 
mileage. The main reason they gave for 
demanding compulsory unionism was 
that they wanted not only dues from 
everyone, but also more power to disci- 
pline all members. 

In pressing their compulsory legis- 
lation in Congress and later before a 
Presidential Emergency Board, the 
unions assumed to themselves a right 
to exercise governmental powers over a 
society of workers exactly in accord 
with their arguments in the Supreme 
Court in 1949. Harrison told Congress 
frankly that he wanted compulsory 
membership, not only to bring in new 
members and their dues, but also to 
increase his power of discipline over 
old members. In the same vein, he 
later complained to the Emergency 
Board that he had to police an organi- 
zation of 300,000 persons without the 
police powers which the government 
of such a large city would exercise. 
Now think of the police power given 
by compelling all workers to join a 
union and pay it tribute and submit to 
its discipline or else lose their liveli- 
hood! 

The same arrogant desire for govern- 
mental power was boldly explained to 
the Supreme Court a few years prev- 
iously when the AF of L brief opposing 


state right-to-work laws made these 
assertions: 

"The worker becomes a member 
of an economic society when he takes 
employment. .. . The Union is the 
organization or government of this 
society formed by the right of as- 
sociation. ... It has in a sense the 
powers and responsibilities of a 
government.” 

This concept of labor unions as the 
government of an economic state, 
within and dominating a political state, 
is one which has grown and blossomed 
with the growth of monopolistic 
powers which are not only tolerated 
but actually fostered by our political 
governments. It is most surprising, 
however, that the socialist, totalitarian- 
minded labor leaders of the present 
day still regard themselves as devoted 
to a democratic form of government 
supported by and supporting a com- 
petitive system of free enterprise. 

They will in one breath denounce all 
competition between workers, pro- 
claiming and exercising monopoly 
powers, and in the next breath de- 
nounce business monopolies. In the 
same AF of L brief, from which I have 
quoted, the argument was made in one 
paragraph that “workers cannot thrive 
but can only die under competition be- 
tween themselves,” and they must have 
“the right to eliminate wage competi- 
tion,” but businessmen must not have 
“the right to eliminate price competi- 
tion.” 

Just how price competition is to be 
maintained, when labor monopolies 
dictate to entire industries labor costs, 
production standards and every vital 
element that determines prices, cannot 
be easily explained. But we might call 
attention to the coal industry, where a 
labor dictator, exercising complete mo- 
nopoly power, established a three-day 
work week by fiat and, with no appre- 
ciable opposition, has fixed for years 
all the wages which absolutely deter- 
mine the price of coal. 

A distinguished political economist, 
testifying before a Senate committee 
investigating labor monopolies (Dr. 
John V. Van Sickle, Feb. 23, 1950), 
flatly asserted: “Big labor threatens 
American capitalism.” He acknowl- 
edged that “big business collectivism 
in industry compels an ultimate col- 
lectivism in government.” In other 
words, the product of private monop- 
oly is a demand for Government mo- 
nopoly, which is socialism. Dr. Van 
Sickle continued: 

“It is equally true that big labor 
collectivism also compels collectiv- 
ism in Government. Indeed the 
threat from the side of organized 
labor is greater than that of the side 
of business for the simple reason 
that organized labor’s power is vastly 


greater than that of business. The 
owners of vital private businesses 
would never dare expose the public 
to the hardships to which they have 
been repeatedly submitted by power- 
ful national unions, not merely in 
times of peace, but in times of war, 
when our national existence was at 
stake. Moreover, the competition of 
substitutes and the march of tech- 
nology drastically limit business’ 
control of the market. Business does 
not now possess, and never has 
possessed, the crippling power that 
organized labor possesses and uses.” 

Here is a plain and scientifically ac- 
curate statement of a menace which 
was confronting the American people 
when this statement was made over 
six years ago. This menace has grown 
greater with every passing year. The 
menace of labor monopolies to a free 
economy, to the maintenance of a com- 
petitive system of free enterprise— 
indeed, the menace to maintaining a 
free government of a free people—is 
much more evident and threatening 
today than six years ago. Yet there 
is no more likelihood today than in 
1950 that necessary and obvious Gov- 
ernment action will be taken to curb 
further advances and aggressions of 
these ever larger and stronger private 
monopolies, 

Today we are faced with a recent 
merger of the two great labor federa- 
tions, the AF of L and the CIO, for the 
declared purpose of limiting competi- 
tion between them. 

Today we are faced with sweeping 
demands that the right of labor unions 
to impose compulsory unionism be 
accepted and that all state and federal 
laws sustaining the constitutional right 
of a worker to refuse to join a labor 
union be repealed. 

Today we hear loud threats that, 
unless politicians become more sub- 
servient to labor demands, they will be 
defeated and replaced by more labor 
puppets than now disgrace our public 
offices. 

Today we find big labor supporting 
every program for bigger and bigger 
Government with only one qualifica- 
tion: that big labor remain the one 
dominant element in our society which 
by legal and illegal exemption from 
the criminal laws can exert a coercive 
power over us greater than that of 
Government. 

The exemption of the biggest mo- 
nopolies in the nation from subjection 
to the anti-monopoly laws is particu- 
larly harmful because, in labor unions, 
we find combined the coercive powers 
of economic violence and physical vio- 
lence. The*economic coercion in fact 
rests largely on the physical coercion 
without which labor demands could not 

(Continued on page 33) 
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help prevent breakdowns? 





Travelers Boiler and Machinery insurance goes to 
work for you right away. Skilled Travelers accident 
prevention and loss control experts are available at 
105 offices across the country to inspect your insured 
equipment regularly. 


These men have an industry-wide reputation for 
anticipating possible equipment failures. (Over the 
years The Travelers has spent more than 100 million 
dollars on accident and fire prevention services. ) 


But machines do break down. And the results are 
often disastrous. That is why The Travelers maintains 
251 claim locations to give you quick, on-the-spot 
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service wherever and whenever an accident occurs. 


The Travelers promptly pays the cost of repairing 
or replacing the damaged property. If you’ve in- 
cluded Travelers Business Interruption or Extra Ex- 
pense insurance in your program, we also pay your 
fixed costs, continuing expenses and normal profits or 
extra expenses until your plant is back in production. 
Result: your income is protected. 


For fifty years,The Travelers has been underwriting 
and servicing boiler and machinery risks. Why not 
put this experience to work for you? See your Travelers 
agent or broker for full details. 
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This department includes a digest of news and comment about 


Connecticut industry of interest to management and others desiring 


to follow industrial news and trends. 


@ A NEW CATALOG has just been 
published by The Cushman Chuck 
Company, Hartford, completely de- 
scribing the company’s line of air 
operated chucks, cylinders and acces- 
sory equipment. 

The catalog is divided into seven 
sections, each of which is step-cut to 
provide a quick reference to chuck or 
cylinder des scriptions, dimensions, part 
lists, accessories, general information 
and other Cushman products. 


@ “FACTS 'N FIGURES,” a new 
quarterly publication by The Carlin 
Co., Wethersfield, is designed to keep 
wholesalers and their contractor-dealers 


informed with news items, sales ideas, 


and installation and service helps. 

Announcing the new medium, Pres- 
ident B. C. Lindberg stated, “Our main 
objective is to make ‘Facts 'n Figures’ 
just what the name implies . . . a source 
of engineering and technical informa- 
tion that will assure proper installation 
and servicing of U. S. Carlin burners 
and result in the all-important customer 
satisfaction that means successful busi- 
ness . . . with profits.” 

The initial issue, first distributed at 
Carlin’s New England Oil Heat Show 
booth, has received favorable comment 
from the field for the clear, informative 
news items of particular interest to in- 
stallation and servicemen. 


@ CONNECTICUT KELLERING, 
INC., formerly located in Manchester, 
has moved to larger quarters at 15 
Main Street, Newington. The company 
specializes in tracer controlled milling 
with Keller machines and_ supplies 
plastic molds, forging dies, forming 
dies, and component parts on a na- 
tional scale. 

According to Don C. Molloy and 
Joseph A. Cassarino, principals of the 
firm, the move will allow for expansion 
to meet customers’ requirements for 
new and additional Keller-milled dies 
and molds. 


@ W. JEROME PETERSON of 
Windsor has been appointed chief de- 
sign engineer for the Chandler-Evans 
division of Pratt & Whitney Company, 
Inc., West Hartford. 

His appointment was announced by 
Sidney A. Stewart, vice president of 
Pratt & Whitney and manager of the 
Chandler-Evans division. 

In his new post, Mr. Peterson will 
have over-all responsibility for the de- 
sign and drafting department, and for 
the preparation and maintenance of 
design and drafting standards. 

Chandler-Evans is a leading manu- 
facturer of aircraft accessories, includ- 
ing fuel and afterburner controls, 
pumps and regulators used on most of 
today’s advanced jet aircraft. 
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@ A PATENT on a new and 
proved filter unit, having a stiff fused 
edge frame and body pervious to air 
and liquids, has been granted to the 
American Felt Company, Glenville, 
according to an announcement by the 
firm’s Engineering & Research De- 
partment. 

The fused edge filter leaf has a wide 
field of use and constitutes a greatly 
improved substitute for filter units of 
similar shape and size. The invention 
may be embodied in many various 
forms as required by different types 
of filter apparatus, but in all its em- 
bodiments it comprises essentially 
superposed sheets of compressed felted 
thermoplastic fibers fused together ih 
marginal portions, thus providing an 
enclosure with the stiff impervious 
frame and a liquid permeable body. 

The new invention constitutes an 
improved substitute for filter units, 
which have been heretofore constructed 
of fine mesh stainless steel and covered 
with wire cloth or fabric and used for 
filtering water or in such industries as 
the manufacture of acid and alkaline 
chemicals, beet sugar, beer, corn prod- 
ucts, fruit juices, paper and petroleum. 


@ NEW DEVELOPMENTS in 
science and industry will be covered in 
the program of the Fall Meeting of 
The. American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. The meeting, to be held 
September 23-25 at the Statler Hotel, 
Hartford, is expected to attract Society 
members and other interested individ- 
uals from all parts of the country. 

Among a dozen topics on the pro- 
gram are gas turbines for aircraft, the 
design of safe, efficient production ma- 
chines, industrial management and 
materials handling. 

Features of the program include a 
President’s Luncheon on September 23 
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Telephone EDison 6-2535 


Affiliated to Serve You Better 


when William F. Ryan, president of 
the ASME, will address the group, and 
a banquet to be held on the 24th. 
There will also be a panel discussion on 
“What Can a Young Engineer do to 
Develop Professionally?” and, as a 
special feature, an inspection trip to 
the Electric Boat Company, manu- 
facturer of America’s atomic-powered 
submarines. 

The Fall Meeting is being conducted 
by the National organization of the 
ASME in conjunction with its Hart- 
ford Section. General chairman for the 
meeting is Charles H. Coogan, Jr., of 
the Mechanical Engineering Depart- 
ment of the University of Connecticut. 


@ A TOTAL of eighty-five sets of 
Stanley Magic Door Controls will be 
installed at the New Terminal City 
at Idlewild—New York International 
Airport, it has been announced. 

These controis use the famous Magic 
Carpet principle whereby a pedestrian 
stepping on the carpet, or touching it 
with a cane, will cause the door to open 
automatically in the desired direction. 

The Magic Carpets are made of 
vinyl plastisol, a product of The Stan- 
ley Chemical Co., a Stanley Works 
division, and are hermetically concealed 
units enclosing low-voltage contact 
plates. When a slight pressure is ap- 
plied to the carpets a control circuit 
is energized, which in turn activates a 
hydraulic pump. 

The Stanley Works, which has been 
the pioneer in the manufacture of this 
type of equipment, still produces the 
famous Magic Eye door which was its 
first development. 


@ THE INTRODUCTION of a line 
of revolutionary top quality screw- 
drivers has been announced by the 
Bridgeport Hardware Manufacturing 
Corp., Bridgeport. The line features 
a neoprene rubber grip permanently 
bonded into a tough amberlite handle. 
The resilient Cushion Grip is said to 
be unaffected by water, oil and gaso- 
line. 

Other outstanding features are said 
to be: Polished high grade hardened 
alloy tool steel blade; solid, bolstered 
winged shank for maximum strength, 
precision crossground point. 

The Cushion Grip screwdriver is 
available in four styles, including 
Round Blade Mechanic’s, Square Blade 
Mechanic's, Electrician’s, and Genuine 
Super Hard Phillips. In all there are 
sixteen sizes from 3” to 12”. 


@ THE CARWIN COMPANY, 
North Haven, chemical manufacturer, 
has announced the formation of Car- 
win Polymer Products, Inc., a wholly 
owned subsidiary, to develop, manu- 
facture and market industrial materials 
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and end products incorporating the 
properties of new heat and solvent- 
resistant polymers that have resulted 
from Carwin’s research program. These 
polymers range from plastics to elas- 
tomers in both cellular and non- 
cellular forms. They are under de- 
velopment as insulating, acoustical, 
shock absorbing, frictional, sealing and 
reinforcing materials. 

As in the parent corporation, C. E. 
VanWinckel and Richard Kithil serve 
as president and vice president. Ralph 
Perkins, Jr. is sales manager and David 
E. Cordier will be technical director. 


@ A VERSATILE new plastic ma- 
terial has been developed by The 
Gilman Brothers Company of Gilman. 
Named Stylour, the new material is a 
pre-flocked plastic sheet for vacuum 
forming or trim use. 

New product research in the Rigid 
Sheet Division of The Gilman Brothers 
Company led to the development of 
Stylour. It is produced from a special 
formulation super high-impact styrene 
sheet which is then coated with cotton 
or rayon flock. 

There are twenty-six standard colors 
available or custom colors may be 
ordered. Stylour has a plush quality 
which makes it most suitable for pack- 
aging. The item has won acclaim for 
handsome and serviceable packages and 
luxurious platforms for a wide variety 
of merchandise, from cameras to elec- 
tric shavers; from silverware to delicate 
instruments. 

While initial interest in Stylour 
has been for packaging applications, 
it is anticipated the new material will 
be used in displays, toys, wall cover- 
ings and wherever a hard-wearing dec- 
orative material with velour-coated 
surface is desirable. 


@ KWIKSET LOCKS, INC., Ana- 
heim, California, has been acquired by 
The American Hardware Corporation, 
New Britain, according to an an- 
nouncement by both companies. 
Kwikset will be operated as a corpo- 
rate subsidiary of The American Hard- 
ware Corporation for an indefinite 
period of time. Founded in 1946, the 
company is a leading producer of low- 
cost residential locksets and employs 
approximately four hundred persons. 
According to Evan J. Parker, Amer- 
ican Hardware president, acquisition 
of Kwikset serves both companies with 
many economies by providing each 
with needed production and distribu- 
tion facilities on the opposite coasts. 


@ THE ELEVENTH annual New 
England Quality Control Conference 
will be held at the Stratfield Hotel, 
Bridgeport, from October 16 to 18, 
it has been announced by Howard 
Levenson, general chairman. 


Mr. Levenson is manager of the 
quality control. department of the 
Omaton division of Burndy Corp., 
Norwalk. The conference is sponsored 
by the New England sections of the 
American Society for Quality Control, 
with the Southern Connecticut Section 
acting as host. 

An intensive educational program 
in quality control will be a feature of 
the conference. It will also include 
technical sessions and tours of local 
plants. 


@ A NEW TEXTILE plant of 
modern design, the first to be built in 
Connecticut in a generation, has been 
completed by the American Dyeing 
Corp., Rockville. The building, a 
110,000 square feet addition, will per- 
mit installation of additional new 
equipment, rearrangement of equip- 
ment for more efficient operation and 
increase the size of laboratory and 
testing facilities. 

As a result of the enlarged facilities 
200 new jobs have been created, a 
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This new Victor projector was presented to Plainville High School by The Kalart Co., 
Plainville. Left to right are Morris Schwartz, Kalart president, who made the presentation, 


Ivan B. Wood, principal; 


Anthony Pupillo, superintendent of schools; Joseph Edmon, 


Plainville’s First Selectman (center); Hy Schwartz, Kalart vice president, and Dr. Edwin 
Thorne, West Hartford superintendent of schools. 


million dollars added to local payrolls 
and a production capacity that has more 
than doubled. 

The American Dyeing Corporation, 
maker of Amerbelle lining finish, is the 
largest processor of men’s wear linings 
in the United States. Famous through- 
out the textile and apparel industries, 
Amerbelle was developed by the Amer- 
ican Dyeing Corporation's chemists. 


@ OFFICIAL PRESENTATION of 
the very first 16mm sound motion pic- 
ture projector manufactured in the 
State of Connecticut was made recent- 
ly by The Kalart Company, Inc., Plain- 
ville, to the Plainville High School. 
Kalart’s Plainville plant is the new 
production site of the Victor Animato- 
graph Corp., pioneer maker of 16mm 
motion picture and sound equipment. 

The presentation was the highlight 
of a field trip to the Kalart plant made 
by the Connecticut Association of City 
Directors of Audio-Visual Education, 
as part of their final meeting of the 
school year. 


@ KAMAN AIRCRAFT has won the 
U. S. Air Force competition for a new 
local crash-rescue helicopter, it has 
been announced by the Air Materiel 
Command at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Ohio. 

The competition began in June 1956 
with seven companies entered. Present 
Air Force planning indicates that pro- 
curement of the new helicopter will 
be initiated in the fiscal 1958 program. 

The Bloomfield helicopter manufac- 
turer entered the competition with its 
present production HOK-1 helicopter 
carrying fire fighting equipment slung 
on its external cargo hook, a rescue 
crew of three and pilot. 


@ THREE SUGGESTED SOLU- 
TIONS to the problems of providing 
electrical outlets for the many elec- 
trical typewriters and business ma- 
chines now in use in offices and class- 
rooms are outlined in Wiremold 
Company's new Data Sheet, A-11. 
The first solution covers an area 
which previously had one outlet in 
each of the sidewalls, while the second 
solution deals with a room which calls 
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for two parallel rows of desks on each 
side of the room in which there is only 
one outlet. The third suggested solu- 
tion is in an office where the arrange- 
ment of desks calls for more electricity 
at the point of use than the one wall 
outlet provides. 

Copies of Data Sheet A-11 are avail- 
able from the company’s advertising 
department Hartford 10, Conn. 


@ HIGH PRESSURE, dry air or other 
gases for pressurizing aircraft and 
missile systems or for starting jet en- 
gines is provided by the new Model 
#KC-1037 Air Stand manufactured by 
Kahn and Company, Inc., Hartford. 

A four-stage compressor delivers 15 
SCFM of dry air at pressures to 5000 
PSIG. The company’s field-tested high 
pressure automatic dryer provides a 
dryness of minus 65 degrees F or lower 
dewpoint. For rocket and missile ap- 
plications equipment is provided for 
boosting nitrogen to 5000 PSIG. 

The stand is fully enclosed for all 
weather use and mounted on a pneu- 
matic tire trailer for complete mo- 


bility. 


@ AT THE annual meeting of the 
directors of William Brand & Co., 
Inc., Willimantic, Theodore M. Sanden 
was elected to the newly-created post 
of vice president, sales. 

Mr. Sanden, who joined the Corpo- 
ration in 1954 as general safes manager, 
was graduated from New York State 
Maritime College in 1939. He studied 
sales management at City College of 
New York and electronics at Oregon 
State College. 


@ MARGARET RUDKIN, director 
of Pepperidge Farm Inc. of Norwalk, 
recently announced the acquisition of 
the Black Horse Frozen Pastry Inc. of 
Keene, New Hampshire. Mrs. Rudkin 
stated that Pepperidge Farm’s entrance 
into the frozen bakery field is in line 
with the company’s policy of bringing 
to the American home the finest in 
bakery products. 

Black Horse Frozen Pastry, Inc. 
was founded in 1955. Norbert Fels 
will continue to head quality control, 
research and production and John L. 
Musser will continue as general man- 
ager for Black Horse Frozen Pastry. 


@ A NEW CARBON PAPER rib- 
bon, named the Distinctive, has been 
marketed by Underwood Corporation. 
Designed for electric typewriters 
adapted for carbon ribbon use, the 
new Distinctive ribbon produces sharp, 
black type impressions. It can also be 
used for reproduction purposes, elimi- 
nating ribbon changes. 

Two new features of the Distinc- 
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tive ribbon simplify ribbon changing: 
A tab edge on the outside provides a 
handy indication of the start of the 
ribbon and a 14 inch leader allows the 
ribbon to be changed without smudg- 
ing the operator's fingers. 


@ TWONEW MEMBERS have been 
elected to Hartford National Bank and 
Trust Company's Norwich Advisory 
Board, it has been announced by Henry 
F, Powers, vice president and manager 
of the bank’s Uncas-Merchants Office 
in Norwich. 

They are Arthur H. Payson, presi- 
dent of the American Thermos Com- 
pany of Norwich and Kenneth E. 
Stober, general manager of the Dow 
Chemical Corporation Plant at Ledyard, 
Connecticut. 


@ HAROLD B. DOW, assistant to 
the president, Bridgeport Brass Com- 
pany, received an award from the 
Travelers Insurance Companies at the 
Connecticut State Forge meeting of 
the American Public Relations Assoc- 
iation held at the Hotel Statler, Hart- 
ford, recently. 

The plaque was presented to Mr. 
Dow by Harry Barsantee, manager, 
public information and advertising de- 
partment of the Travelers. The plaque 
stated that Mr. Dow, who was first 
president of the Connecticut Forge, a 
chapter of the American Public Re- 
lations Association, brought about 
“greater state-wide acceptance of the 
Public Relations Profession through 
Connecticut Forge Activities” through 
his “constant efforts and foresight.” 

Mr. Dow has been active locally and 
on a national level in the field of public 
relations, employee and community 
relations. 


@ IONA Manufacturing Company, 
Manchester, has recently introduced 
a new type of food and drink blender. 
Called the Ionablend, it is said to be 
the only household blender with a 
safety sure handle. It offers “tri-vator” 
turbo-blending action. The motion of 
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SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC. 


J. L. Smith, Sr. 
Conn.—Phone: Watertown CRestwood 4-2558 


ingredients to be blended is directed 
by three baffles that prevent sinking 
to the bottom. This results in an al- 
ways upward motion without swirl or 
whirl for creamier, more thorough 
blending. 

It is available with either copper 
or chrome trim with complementing 
colors on base and cover. 


@ EDWARD L. TAYLOR has been 
named vice president in charge of sales 
by the board of directors of The E. 
Ingraham Company of Bristol. 

Mr. Taylor joined the 126-year-old 
clock and watch manufacturing firm 
last year as general sales manager. He 
was previously general sales manager 
of the Florence Stove Company of 
Chicago; sales manager for the elec- 
tronics division of Stewart-Warner 
Corporation; vice-president in charge 
of sales for Camfield Manufacturing 
Co. 


@ THE ESBEC Barrel Finishing 
Corporation of Byram has announced 
a completely new development in the 
field of barrel finishing compounds. 

Esbec No. 234 is a neutral, powdered, 
non-abrasive compound with ability to 
replace acid compounds and so to 
elirainate the necessity for a subsequent 
neutralizing operation, combined with 
unusual burnishing ability. 

According to the company it will 
remove rust, oxide stains and light heat 
treat scale; remove the gray film left 
after long runs in aluminum oxide 
chips in preparation for burnishing; 
produce fast burnishing results (15 to 
45 minutes) with small chips of steel 
burnishing media; recondition steel 
burnishing media, removing films 
which prevent good results and restor- 
ing lustre. 

A detailed Data Sheet on this prod- 
uct is available from the company. 


@ AN ATOMIC ENERGY COM- 
MITTEE has been formed by the Man- 
ufacturers Association of Connecticut. 
It will help advance the development 
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of atomic energy for peacetime use 
and will consult with the Governor's 
advisory committee on atomic energy. 

Members of the new committee are 
Sherman R. Knapp, president, Con- 
necticut Light & Power Co., Berlin, 
chairman; Carlyle F. Barnes, president, 
Associated Spring Corp., Bristol; John 
A. Coe, president, American Brass Co., 
Waterbury; Stanley M. Cooper, chair- 
man of the board, Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain; Edward Hartshorne, gen- 
eral manager, Nuclear Fuel Division, 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., New 
Haven; A. S. Redway, president, 
Rockbestos Products Corp., New 
Haven. 

It has been estimated that 70 in- 
dustrial plants in Connecticut now 
have radio isotopes for research and 
industrial applications, and in addition 
there are many research programs 
being carried out within the state to- 
ward further development of the use 
of atomic energy. 


@ IMMERSION’ STRIPPING of 
chrome plated parts is possible with 
M-629, a dry acid replacement sale 
recently announced by MacDermid In- 
corporated, Waterbury. Developed 
originally to replace liquid acids in 
neutralizing and activating acid dips 
in plating operations, M-629 is now 
being used effectively as an easy-to- 
handle chrome stripper. 

In unusual and conventional opera- 
tions in the plating cycle M-629 users 
report better activation and plate ad- 
hesion, brighter plate and freedom 
from smut and mottled effects. 


@ THE DEVELOPMENT of a new 
design and manufacturing system that 
reduces the length of metal bellows as 
much as 90 per cent, while retaining 
its original spring rate and stroke, has 
been announced by the Robertshaw- 
Fulton Controls Company. 

The new beilows, named “Formset,” 
were perfected by the company’s 
Bridgeport Thermostat Division, Mil- 
ford. They were developed to fill the 
need for precision metal bellows in 
miniaturized components and also for 
aircraft parts, where space is at a 
premium. 

One of the first uses for the flattened 
bellows was as an expansion chamber 
in a liquid filled, hermetically sealed 
control system of a jet aircraft. The 
Formset bellows conserved space and 
helped to reduce the volume of liquid 
needed to fill the system. 


@ THE FORMATION of a Data 
Processing Department has been an- 
nounced by The Connecticut Light and 
Power Company. 

Located at its general headquarters 


in Berlin, the department will be 
headed by George A. Ford, former 
supervisor of the company’s machine 
accounting department, as its director. 
The new department will study the 
application of an electric ccimputer 
to the records and record-keeping of 
all departments of the company. 

Mr. Ford’s successor as supervisor of 
machine accounting is Cornelius J. 
Scollan. Named assistant to Mr. Scollan 
was N. Louis Pellechia. 


@ CITIZENS of the town of Killing- 
ly have joined forces to help finance a 
new $1.2 million plant for the com- 
munity. 

The goal is to raise $150,000 locally 
toward the cost of the plant which 
Knox Glass Inc. will erect there. The 
operation, producing glass containers, 
will bring 150 jobs and a half-million 
dollar annual payroll to Killingly. 

The Connecticut Development Cred- 
it Corp. has pledged $200,000 of the 
total, and another $800,000 reportedly 
will come from a private New Jersey 
developer. 


@ PRATT & WHITNEY CO., INC., 
West Hartford, the company that more 
than 70 years ago established the first 
accurate inch in American industry, 
recently shipped a 12-foot measuring 
machine to the Aircraft Gas Turbine 
Division of General Electric Company 
at Evendale, Ohio. 

The machine, with a measuring ca- 
pacity of 144 inches as compared with 
P & W’s longest standard model of 
80 inches, is the largest of its kind 
that the company has made for a man- 
ufacturer of jet aircraft engines. It 
will be used for the inspection of prod- 
uct parts by General Electric’s Aircraft 
Gas Turbine Division. 

The 144-inch machine, like all 
P & W standard measuring machines, 
reads directly to .00001 inch with con- 
trolled measuring pressure. 


@ APPOINTMENT of Ruby S. 
Langford to an engineering post with 
Burndy Corporation, Norwalk, now 
brings to four the number of women 
engineers working for the company, 
which manufactures electrical con- 
nectors. Employing about 100 graduate 
engineers, the company’s percentage of 
female engineers is four times the 
national average. 

One of the company’s women en- 
gineers, Rose Feier Mankofsky, who 
joined Burndy in March 1942, now 
serves as a consultant and has been 
handling technical aspects of patent 
applications. She is a graduate of 
Hunter College, New York. 

With Burndy since September 1953, 
Ruth Cerasoli is an assistant project 
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Analyses of business failures over the 
years establish the following three 
major contributing causes: 


Inadequate Sales 50% 
Competitive Weakness 20% 
Receivables Difficulties 10% 


Of course, some companies never 
die, they just fade away and the 
statistics are lost as to those com- 
panies that grind slowly to a half, 
quietly pay off their creditors and 
steal off into the night. 


Likely it is true, though, that 7 out 
of every 10 manufacturers just drift 
along, trading dollars in mediocrity, 
never really achieving success, sim- 
ply because they fail to sell more 
of what they could make to more 
customers. 


If your company has what it takes 
by way of plant and equipment, and 
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and technical skill, chances are you 
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This entire area of customer-manu- 
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new product design, sales promotion 
and advertising, sales analysis, sales 
training, distribution organization and 
that intuitive sense of timing re- 
sponsible for sound sales policies and 
success. 


If you are one who would empha- 
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engineer for the company’s Omaton 
division. She studied at Pratt Institute 
in New York and formerly worked for 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

Grace I. Wicks joined Burndy in 
July 1956 and is an assistant design 
engineer in the Omaton division. She 
studied at Columbia University and 
Manhattan Technical Institute in New 
York. 

Formerly with engineering construc- 
tion firms in New York and Philadel- 





phia, Mrs. Langford is a technical 
service engineer for Burndy's Utility- 
Industrial division. She is a graduate 
of Columbia University. 


@ ROBERT J. HODGE, president 
and treasurer of The American Buckle 
Company, West Haven was honored 
at the first graduation exercises of Eli 
Whitney Regional Technical School 
Hamden, when his portrait was pre- 
sented to the school. 
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ROBERT J. HODGE 


Presentation of the painting was 
made by Hubert Hodge of the Ameri- 
can Buckle Co. and George R.-Holmes 
president of The McLagon Foundry 
Co., New Haven, and accepted for the 
school by William Horowitz of the 
State Board of Education, Emmett 
O'Brien, director of the Division of 
Vocational Education and William P. 
Lyons, director of the school. 

Mr. Hodge, a pioneer for vocational 
education, has devoted much time and 
effort toward the development of the 
technical school, and participated in 
the ground breaking and cornerstone 
laying ceremonies during the construc- 
tion of the school. 

His portrait will be hung in the 
library beside the portrait of Eli 
Whitney. 


@ RODNEY CHASE, retired vice 
president of Chase Brass and Copper 
Co., Waterbury, and a member of the 
family which founded the firm, died 
at his home recently. 

Mr. Chase was in charge of public 
and industrial relations before his re- 
tirement last may. 

His father, Henry Sabin Chase, and 
an uncle, Frederick S. Chase, had 
served as presidents of the firm before 
it was acquired by Kennecott Corp. 

Mr. Chase was born in Waterbury 
and was graduated from Yale Univer- 
sity in 1920 after serving in Naval 
aviation during World War I. That 
year he joined the old Chase Co. as a 
clerk. During 37 years with the com- 
pany his posts included assistant sec- 
retary and advertising manager, and 
head of advertising and public rela- 
tions. 

He is survived by his wife, three 
sons, a daughter, four sisters and four 
grandchildren. 


@ U. VICTOR TURNER has been 
appointed general manager of Vitra- 
mon, Inc., Bridgeport, it has been an- 
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nounced by Barton L. Weller, presi- 
dent. 

Prior to his present position, Mr. 
Turner was manager of contracts, pur- 
chasing and production controls de- 
partments in the company’s plant in 
Waltham, Mass. 

Mr. Turner has a bachelor of science 
in electrical engineering from Cornell 
University and is also a graduate of 
Boston University Law School. 


@ ABOUT 200 civic and business 
leaders gathered with state industrial- 
ists recently at a reception for Seth H. 
Stoner, newly appointed general man- 
ager of the New Departure Division of 
General Motors Corporation, Bristol. 

The reception was given by Paul W. 
Rhame, Mr. Stoner’s predecessor, who 
is retiring after 34 years of service with 
the corporation. Mr. Stoner was 
formerly chief engineer at the Bristol 
plant. 

After the reception Mr. Rhame, who 
served as the GM division’s general 
manager for the past four and a half 
years, was the guest at a farewell testi- 
monial dinner attended by New De- 
parture’s executive staff. 


@ THE APPOINTMENT of John F. 
Reed as general manager of the Con- 
solidated Ashcroft Hancock division of 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
Bridgeport, was announced recently 
by J. Robert Kelley, president. 

Mr. Reed joined the company in 
1944 as a planning engineer. A grad- 
uate of the Missouri School of Mines, 
he was previously with U. S. Steel and 
the McDonnell Aircraft Corporation. 
Before his new appointment, Mr. Reed 
was works manager of the Muskegon, 
Michigan plant. 


@ AFTER 43 years of continuous 
service, William R. Breetz has retired 
as vice president and treasurer of the 
Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridge- 
port. Elected recently to succeed him 
was Warren J. Faust, vice president 
and controller of the company. 

Drummond C., Bell, special assistant 
to the president, has been elected con- 
troller succeeding Mr. Faust. Mr. 
Breetz will continue to serve the com- 
pany as a consultant and will remain a 
member of the board of directors. 

Named to a newly created post of 
assistant vice president and director 
of production and material control for 
all plants is Stanley Z. Bronner, 
formerly assistant vice president and 
assistant controller. 


@ THE APPOINTMENT of Michael 
E. Gluhareff as engineering manager 
of Sikorsky Aircraft division was an- 
nounced recently by the United Air- 








MODERNIZE 
OLD ELEVATORS 


with Oildraulic Equipment 


or water hydraulics 
into new type elevators 


Power Unit and control system. 


Equipment by Rotary Lift Co. 


their recommendations. 


Sold, Installed, Serviced By 


A FELT-SURVEY may cur Your cosrs! 


.-.and it costs you nothing to find the places where you can save! 


Many a plant has uncovered dozens of operations where Felt per- 
forms better .. . even though Felt had never been used there before. 

Manufactured to AMERICAN’s exacting quality standards, Felt 
makes both improvements and economies possible . . . in wicking, 


gasketing, sealing, sound-proofing, cushioning, corrosion resistance 
and vibration control. 


Take FILTER FELTS, for example! 


These modern aids to manufacturing are made 
not only of wool but the newest synthetics .. . 
Dynel, Dacron, Orlon, Nylon. Fiber distribu- 
tion, density, hardness are closely controlled 
to make AMERICAN FELT truly an engi- 
neering-material. 


Obtain a FELT-SURVEY for your plant . . . by qualified engi- 
neers backed by the leading research laboratories in the industry. 


Write to: 


AMERICAN FELT COMPANY 
Department 306 

General Offices ong pangtoneting a 
Research Laborato: 

at nearby Ghonvitte in Connecticut 


Convert old overhead electrics 


No need to put up with worn-out, undependable 
elevator equipment that is slow or makes inaccurate 
landings. If your car is in good shape, all you need 
is an Oildraulic jack (plunger) a modern Rotary 


This modern elevator conversion plan utilizes equip- 
ment made by Rotary Lift Co. It can be used 
effectively on old overhead electric machines, hand 
pull-rope elevators or straight water hydraulics—where 
the service does not exceed four floors. Call us and 
our engineers will survey your equipment and submit 


EASTERN ELEVATOR CO., INC. 


133 Mill River St., New Haven, Conn. 
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WHAT CONNECTICUT MAKES 


makes CONNECTICUT 


Manufacturers of 


DRY PRESS 
(STANDARD ITEMS) 


FIRE BRICK 


SPECIAL SHAPES 
(MUD PRESS) 


IN ANY SHAPE 
OR QUALITY DESIRED 


oa 
THE HOWARD COMPANY 


250 Boulevard, New Haven, Conn. 
SPruce 7-4447 
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ctrethe best buy in the long run _ 


AUTOMATIC DRILLING & TAPPING 
MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC THREAD ROLLERS 
““SUPER-SPACERS” 

AIR HYDRAULIC DRILL UNITS 


GENERAL CONTRACT MACHINE WORK 
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craft corporation. Mr. Gluhareff suc- 
ceeds his long-time associate, Igor I. 
Sikorsky, who has retired. 

As chief engineer of Sikorsky Air- 
craft since 1942, Mr. Gluhareff has 
been in charge of all Sikorsky heli- 
copter design, research and develop- 
ment. He is the holder of numerous 
aeronautical patents and generally is 
recognized as the inventor of the tail- 
less or “dart” airplane. 

Mr. Gluhareff began his aviation 
career as a pilot in the Imperial Rus- 
sian Army during the early days of 
World War |. He fled from Russia 
during the 1917 revolution and found 
asylum in Finland. There he launched 
his career as an aircraft designer and 
test pilot of sailplanes. He came to the 
United States in 1924 and _ shortly 
thereafter joined Mr. Sikorsky. 

He is a member of the Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences, the American 
Helicopter Society, the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, and the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association. 


@ THE ESTABLISHMENT of two 
new precision mechanical spring man- 
ufacturing plants has been announced 
by Associated Spring Corporation, 
Bristol. One plant will be in Montreal, 
in the Pointe Claire industrial district, 
and the other in Puerto Rico. 

The Wallace Barnes Company, Ltd., 
established in Hamilton in 1921, is a 
major supplier of precision mechanical 
springs to a wide variety of Canadian 
industries. The new Montreal branch 
plant will enable the company to give 
even better service to the rapidly grow- 
ing number of industrial plants in the 
Province of Quebec and the Maritimes. 

The new Associated Spring branch 
plant in Puerto Rico will be the first 
precision spring manufacturing plant 
to be established in the Caribbean area. 
It will be operated by a new wholly- 
owned subsidiary to be organized for 
this purpose. 


@ CARL O. LARSON has_ been 
named superintendent of the machine 
division of Moore Special Tool Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport, succeeding 
Hadar Wahlquist, who has retired, ac- 
cording to Richard F. Moore, presidertt. 

Mr. Larson joined Moore in 1934 
to work on Moore's No. 1 jig borer. 
In 1937 he was made chief inspector 
in the machine division. He previously 
had been with the Bullard Company 
for ten years. 


@ EMPLOYEES who had completed 
ten, twenty and thirty years with the 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corporation of 
Hamden received service pins from 
corporation president Arthur T. Nab- 
stedt, Sr. at a recent banquet at 
Waverly Inn. 
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RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
@ Electronic Controls and Computers 
e Electro-mechanical Systems 
e@ Simulators for Test Purposes 


MANUFACTURING 

e Precision Gages and Fixtures 

e@ Parts and Components of Aircraft 
Quality 


ASSEMBLY 
e@ Specializing in aircraft electronic 


and electro-mechanical assemblies 
and sub-assemblies 


THE NEWTON COMPANY 
55 ELM STREET ¢ MANCHESTER, CONN. 


® Complete Machine Shop 


© Design and Drafting Service 
@ Foundry and Pattern Shop 
9% Our Patterns or Yours 


® Quotations on request 


THE SMITH & 
WINCHESTER Mfg. Co. 


SOUTH WINDHAM, CONN. 
RRR NMI 
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Designed for panel mounting where remote in- 
dication is required, this electrically operated 
counter is a compact package 5.5” long, 2.1” 
wide, 2.7” high. Capacity: 1,000 counts per 
minute. Power consumption, 8 watts. Stocked 
in 110 and 220 AC and DC. Easy to reset, ex- 
cept when locked . . . then the sturdy tumbler- 
lock* puts the damper on tampering. Yet one 
*National Lock Co. Lock No. 68-4837; Key D-428 
Stocked at 
Hartford 2, Conn. « New York 19, N. Y. 
Greenville, S.C. «© Chicago 6, Ill. 


Montreal 2, Canada 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 





This NEW Magnetic Counter 
is EASY to Reset... 


Everyone Can Count on 


VEEDER-ROOT 


turn of the key resets all 6 figures to zeros. 

This new Magnetic Counter is one of the 
thousands of Veeder-Root standard and special 
counters . . . electrically, mechanically and 
manually operated . . . in daily use throughout 
the world in industry, business, science and 
medicine. You, too, can count on Veeder-Root 
... to help you count anything you need. 


VeEeEvpER-Roor 


“THE NAME THAT COUNTS” 


Efficient new bank 
puts bookkeepers 
on Bassick casters 


Efficiency and Bassick casters go to- 
gether in the Republic National Bank of 
Dallas’ new 40 story building. 

Here in the fourth floor accounting, 
bookkeeping, mail and transit depart- 
ment, they’re equipped to handle 290,000 
individual items of business a day! Part 
of that equipment is the forest of business 
machines you see above. Both the me- 
chanical bookkeepers and the human 
ones (in chairs) are on Bassick casters. 

Bassick casters belong in a Merit- 
award-winning “Office of the Year” like 
this one. There are styles and sizes for 
every application. They roll and swivel 
easily and quietly. They protect floors. 
They give years of service with minimum 
maintenance. 

Bassick truck casters give the same 
kind of performance in industrial appli- 
cations. The grooved wheel caster shown 
below is a good example. Talk to a Bassick 
factory representative or distributor. 7.17 


Bassick grooved wheel 
casters make for better ws 
utilization of floor 
space, protect floors, 
and provide efficient 
handling of heavy loads 
in assembly or shipping 
lines. Bassick grooved 
wheel casters are made 
to be used on inverted 
angle iron tracks, but 
they are also designed 
for use in direct con- 
tact with the floor. 
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THE BASSICK 
COMPANY 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
In Canada: 
Belleville, Ont. 





A DIVISION OF 


MAKING MORE KINDS OF CASTERS. MAKING CASTERS DO MORE SELL. 


senior executive... 


Sure sign of a 





Chair courtesy Shaw-Walker Co. 


the ability to 
lean back! 


It’s worth cultivating in an executive to- 
day—this ability to lean back, consider the 
whole picture, make the sound decision. 

And it’s easier if the chair you ask the 
man to lean back in won't let him down— 
suddenly! 


How Bassick Flo-Tilt chair 
controls can help 


If it’s a Flo-Tilt controlled chair it 
won't. Bassick’s exclusive Flo-Tilt design 
uses a torsion principle depending on rub- 
ber encased under a 40,000-lb. pressure 
instead of springs that may loosen or 
break. 

Tilting action is smooth, evenly bal- 
anced, safer. And with metal-to-metal 
contact eliminated there’s no squeaking— 
no need for lubrication. 

So make sure the office chairs you buy 
are equipped with Bassick Flo-Tilt con- 
trols. They’re a sure sign that the chair 
manufacturer has put together the best 
possible chair you can sit in. 

(And if making—or selling—chairs 4s 
part of your business, Flo-Tilt may be 
the added sales point 
you're looking for. 
Write us to find out.) 
THE BASSICK COM- 
PANY, Bridgeport 2, 
Conn. In Canada: 
Belleville, Ont. 
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“Floating-Hub”’ 
casters safeguard 
new Lycoming 153 


Intricate aircraft engines like Lycom- 
ing’s new T53 take a lot of babying 
during assembly. 

Reason for such careful handling is 
the danger of “fretting corrosion”—a 
vibration resonance often caused by 
movement over uneven surfaces. That’s 
why the Lycoming Division, Avco Mfg. 
Corp., puts its new compact, high-pow- 
ered gas turbine engine on assembly 
Stands equipped with Bassick Floating- 
Hub casters. 


No mere “baby carriage” 

In “Floating-Hub” construction, the 
mobility of the hub under spring con- 
trol allows the wheel to ride up or 
change position in the caster frame with- 
out lifting the load carried. It has an in- 
herent ability to absorb both vertical 
and horizontal shocks and to snub out 
bouncing. Sprung mounted casters which 
give only a “baby carriage” type of ride 
can’t match “Floating-Hub” perform- 
ance. 


Takes on tough jobs, too 

Floating-Hubs aren’t used only to 
handle fragile loads. Their shock ab- 
sorbing ability also suits them for rough 
service carrying heavy loads over un- 
even floors and ground. Bassick distrib- 
utors and service representatives can 
help youselect the right 
casters for your needs. 
THE BASSICK COM- 
PANY, Bridgeport 2, 
Conn.In Canada: Belle- 
ville, Ont. 6.18 
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Diamond studded gold service pins 
for 30 years service went to Louis 
Crettela, Michael Knoris and Samuel 
Onofrio. Three employees were honored 
for twenty years of service and ten-year 
pins were given to five employees. 


@ CHARLES W. STEWART, chief 
engineer of the Sprague Meter Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, has resigned that 
position to accept the post of assistant 
to the president of the Lancaster Meter 
Parts Company, Lancaster, Ohio. 

Mr. Stewart, associated with Sprague 
for the past nine years, came to Bridge- 
port from San Diego, where he was 
superintendent of the gas meter de- 
partment of the San Diego Gas and 
Electric company. 


Researched Production 
(Continued from page 9) 


These planes with their complex equip- 
ment constitute the main early warning 
radar system used to extend the North- 
ern “Dewline” Protective Early Warn- 
ing Radar to guard both the Eastern 
and Western seaboards of Canada. 

United Manufacturing Company's 
interests have not been limited to the 
aircraft field. Notwithstanding hun- 
dreds of test stands built for automo- 
tive, electrical, and hydraulic compon- 
ents, several industrial requirements 
have been developed and manufac- 
tured. In 1956, United developed for 
an Ohio automotive component manu- 
facturer a completely automatic unit 
for the testing of the power steering 
pumps for a 1957 automobile. After 
mounting a pump to be tested, the 
operator presses the start button and 
goes on to the next stand. Three min- 
utes later he returns to find either the 
red or green indicator lighted. If green, 
the pump is good. If red, he removes 
the pump, turns it over and finds from 
one to four colored spots of paint tell- 
ing him exactly what tests it failed to 
pass. Also, United designed and built 
reactro heating units for a leading air- 
craft manufacturer. These units are 
used for the rapid and controlled resis- 
tive heating of dies that are used to 
form titanium. 

Single unit development, as well as 
large quantity production orders, re- 
ceive the same specialized engineering 
and production craftsmanship. 

Factory trained field engineers main- 
tain branch offices in California, Texas, 
Ohio, and Connecticut to service all 
accounts in the West, Southwest, Mid- 
west, and New England respectively. 
Representatives of the United division 
service virtually all the free world with 
on-the-spot assistance in developing 


new requirements and servicing the 
equipment now. in use. 

United Manufacturing Company Di- 
vision is under the supervision of Mr. 
E. E. Keefe, a Vice-President of The 
W. L. Maxson Corporation and Di- 
vision General Manager of United 
Manufacturing Company. Directly re- 
sponsible to him are: Mr. V. A. Stan- 
cliff, Vice-President in charge of Sales; 
Mr. W. R. Hathaway, Vice-President 
in charge of Manufacturing; and Mr. 
R. V. Mariano, Chief Engineer. These 
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people, combined with some of the 
best engineers and craftsmen in the 
country, are constantly at work improv- 
ing standard test stands and designing 
new equipment to meet the most exact- 
ing requirements of the industry. 

Today United's aircraft test stands 
are standard equipment in the Navy, 
Air Force, Ordnance Corps, major air- 
lines and air frame industries both at 
home and abroad. Thus, United takes 
its place in line with its proud partners 
in Connecticut Industry. 


You've Got 2/5 of a Second 
to make the Basket. 


Today, self-service supermarkets are 
appearing in almost every field of retail- 
ing. It is sell-on-sight-appeal that puts 
your package into the shopping cart. 

Surveys show it takes the buyer 2/5 
of a second to select your product from 
the well-stocked shelves. It’s spur-of-the- 
moment-appeal that makes it your sale. 

Rely on Robertson for the solutions 
to your packaging problems. Draw on 
Robertson’s 62 years experience in mak- 
ing folding cartons that SELL. 


ROBERTSON -PAPER: BOX 


C¢Oe PANY - 


INCORPORATED 


MONTVILLE : CONNECTICUT 
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NEWSPAPER AD-MATS 
BAKED HOT MOLDED AD-MATS 
PLASTIC PRINTING PLATES 
STEREOTYPES 
NATIONWIDE MAILING FACILITIES 


co 


ib RUBBER " PAPER BAGS 
PLATES potrenuviene 
- FOR * CONTAINERS 
_ PRINTING _ “A®TONS 


PLASTIC TYPES, INC. 


_ 108 SILAS DEANE HWY., ROCKY HILL, CONN. 
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Evolution at Skinner Chuck 


Continued from page 7) 


with 65,000 square feet of floor space. 
The company’s efforts were devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of lathe 
chucks and machine vises. 

Expansion of the original limited 
line of self-centering scroll and inde- 
pendent chucks was necessitated by the 
tremendous mechanical advances in 
precision machine tools. Today, face 
plate and boring mill jaws are pro- 
duced for use on large lathes and boring 
mills. A complete line of scroll combi- 
nation chucks is also produced. These 
combination chucks are really two 
chucks in one, because the mechanism 
of both the independent and self-cen- 
tering chucks is combined. 

Skinner power operated chucks and 
cylinders perform the same function 
as hand operated chucks of the self- 
centering and combination types. They 
are especially adaptable to turret lathes 
and automatic machines where long 
runs of repetitive operations are per- 
formed. Air cylinders are most com- 
monly used as the source of power and 
the work is gripped or released by an 
easily operated valve handle, thus 
eliminating operator fatigue. These 
chucks are all furnished with taper 
seat backs so that they can be mounted 


Suburban Propane’s Cylinder Exchange System is 
an excellent mo investment fuel supply system 
while you are experimenting with propane in one 
or two trucks. When you convert your entire fleet 
you'll find extra savings in a Bulk Supply System 
which enables you to fill your own cylinders from 
storage at your plant. 


ee 


8 ee Regent 4-2503 
DORIAN ig COIN se acncecncssaccsncesosesee Pershing 9-5418 
WINDSOR, CONN. .................... Murdock 8-3623 
TG Te ocsenmsceessecocrnenptoneens Express 7-3311 
GEE EGER, ccbaiccncsteskacaicennisiamancsmauebenens 6-5174 


We changed to a Suburban Propane Motor Fuel 
Bulk Storage System for our fork-lift fleet opera- 
tion. Now we enjoy the advantage of bulk prices in 
addition to the many other economies of propane. 


For complete details about both systems call the 
Suburban Propane office nearest you. 


SUBURBAN PROPANE 
GAS CORPORATION 
The Gas Company Beyond the Gas Mains 


Serving Connecticut from 
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on modern machine tools having 
American Standard taper nose spindles. 
No adapter plate is necessary. 


Diversification and Growth 


With an eye to the future, company 
executives kept two major objectives 
in mind. The first was a desire for 
greater product diversification. They 
were looking for something else to 
develop, something quite different 
from chucks. The second objective was 
a modern one story plant in which to 
house their rapidly expanding enter- 
prises. 

In 1947, after an extensive investiga- 
tion of a variety of possibilities, a sole- 
noid valve business was purchased. The 
valve operation was moved from its 
former location in South Norwalk to 
a new one story, 10,000 square foot 
plant in Norwalk. The plant was laid 
out for as near straight line production 
as possible and new equipment was 
installed to facilitate production. Ini- 
tially, only a limited number of types 
and sizes was offered. But the solenoid 
valve, with its principle of electrically 
operated control of gases and liquids, 
has an almost unlimited number of 
applications. They may be used wher- 
ever the flow of these substances has 
to be controlled. Some of the common 
uses are in cup dispensing machines, 
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oil burners, air and hydraulic cylinders, 
packaging machines, process equip- 
ment, automatic door operators, air- 
craft, and rockets. The valves made for 
use in these products, and many more, 
were of such quality that the line was 
expanded to meet the increased busi- 
ness. Again, the company was con- 
fronted with the problem of too little 
space. 


Further Expansion 


In 1951 engineers were given the 
assignment of preparing a machine 
layout for the most efficient production 
of both chucks and valves. Twenty 
acres of land were purchased and an 
architect commissioned to design a 
one story plant with nearly 90,000 
square feet of floor space. Ground was 
broken in the late spring of 1952, and 
the first production of chucks came off 
the new line in November of the same 
year. The following year the Sales, 
Engineering and Experimental Depart- 
ments of The Valve Division were 
moved to New Britain. During 1954, 
all the valve manufacturing and assem- 
bly operations were also brought up 
from Norwalk and all operations of 
both divisions were combined in the 
new plant in New Britain. 

Skinner's steady progress in enlarg- 
ing its plant facilities and modernizing 
its equipment has been accompanied 
by improvement in design and increase 
in types and sizes of products. 

Although Skinner moved into its 
present building only a little over 
three years ago, the company has al- 
ready outgrown it. Paul K. Rogers, Jr., 
Skinner's president, recently announced 
plans for extensive expansion which is 
already under way. 20,000 square feet 
of production and storage space, and 
6,500 square feet of additional space 
for the engineering department, will 
be added to the present plant. 

The Skinner Chuck Company has 
pioneered many of the significant ad- 
vances in both chucks and valves. The 
quality of Skinner products has gained 
industry-wide recognition and has been 
largely responsible for the continued 
growth of this progressive Connecticut 
company. 





Labor Monopoly Rests 
on Violence 


(Continued from page 15) 


be enforced. Despite notorious excep- 
tions, we hear much less nowadays 
about physical violence in strikes than 
a few years ago. This is because the 
techniques of mass picketing, injuring, 
assaulting and intimidating opponents 
of a strike have been so well worked 
out and so universally free from Gov- 
ernment restraint or punishment that 
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YOUR PLATING CHEMICAL NEEDS 







METAL STRIPPERS 





Enamel Strippers 








METAL 
BLACKENING 
COMPOUNDS 


“Alumon” 


for Plating on Aluminum 












Rust Removers Metal Cleaners 






RUST PROOFING 
COMPOUNDS 






ALL PLATING 
CHEMICALS 


Ones 


INCORPORATED 


Modern plating equipment and processes, engineered to provide the most economi- 
cal installation and operation, are available through Comco, Incorporated, a divi- 
sion of Enthone, Incorporated. Comco specializes in the engineering and building 
of plating plants, and supervises the installation of equipment for every modern 
plating requirement. These services, combined with world-famous “Enthonics,” 
give you the most comprehensive approach ever to metal-finishing problems. New 
developments by Enthone chemists influence the design of equipment and plan- 
ning of plating facilities . . . so the results reflect the highest degree of techni- 
cal perfection. 
Phone Enthone first if you face any finishing problems or require plating equip- 
ment of any kind. Qualified engineers are available without charge for consulta- 
tion, and will supply the most advanced ideas in methods, 
materials and equipment. 


fo* For fast technical service and 
=e delivery of all plating chemicals 


Phone NEW HAVEN SPruce 7-5581. 


442 ELM STREET, NEW HAVEN 11, CONNECTICUT 


Metal Finishing Processes * Electroplating Chemicals 
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@ FISHING for new container and 
display-shipper ideas? More than 
35 years of experience on tap! CALL 


| JACK WITTSTEIN § 


BOX 1348 - 56 CHURCH ST. 4 
NEW HAVEN 5, CONN. 


MAin 4-5121 





they need to be used only rarely. In 
most instances, when a strike is called, 
there is either immediate submission to 
the union demands or submission to 
the absolute stoppage of production in 
accordance with union orders. 

A modern strike becomes, accord- 
ingly, largely a trial of financial 
strength: how long can the employer 
endure his losses? How long will the 
workers endure their losses? Sometimes 
the question is: how long will the 
public injuries be tolerable? But do not 
for one minute think that peaceful 
strikes would succeed if there were 
not behind the union’s peaceful activi- 
ties the threat of reckless violence if 
that should become necessary to pre- 
vent the employer from filling the jobs 
vacated but not abandoned by the 
strikers. 

The so-called right-to-strike is not 
in fact simply the right to quit a 
job. It has been well described as 
the right to hold a job while not 
working at it, the right not only 
to stop working, but also to prevent 
any other person from taking the 
striker’s job. 

That is why the foul shape of terror- 
ism is always lurking in the shadows 
behind the most peaceful appearing 
strike. If any real effort is made by 
employers to keep operating and by 
willing workers to work despite a strike 
ban, then suddenly appears crude vio- 
lence in support of the strike—always 
hypocritically disavowed by the strike 
leaders. 

But dynamiting, stench bombing, 
train wrecking, cable cutting, phys- 
ical assaults and intimidation of 
would-be workers and their families 
do not happen by mere coincidence 
as spontaneous outbursts of individ- 
ual violence. They are part and 
parcel of the mass picketing, the 
auto smashing and similar organized 
lawlessness which are conceded to 
be authorized strike activities. 

The fragmentary and inadequate 
newspaper reports of recent strike vio- 
lence against the Louisville and Nash- 
ville, the Southern Telephone Com- 
pany, the Perfect Circle plant, and the 
Kohler Company should have at least 
made it plain that terrorism lurks be 
hind every strike threat, even by the 
most respectable and comparatively 
law-abiding unions. It should be doubly 
plain why such organizations, with ex- 
tensive open records of law-defying 
violence, seldom need actually to begin 
a terroristic program. The strike call 
itself is enough to warn any opposition 
of the wrath and ruin that will follow 
any attempt to break the strike. 

There is no mystery about the 
source or existence of labor union 
monopolies. They are born out of 
legalized power of lawless violence. 
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HISTORIC HARTFORD 


...a scene that remembers 


Early Birdman ..... In 1908 George Lucas — whose adventuring included gold 
mining and hunting in the Yukon — made many successful flights over the meadows of East 
Hartford in a Witteman biplane glider owned by Hartford’s inventive genius, Hiram P. Maxim. 


The glider was towed into the wind by car until airborne, and then tethered to the ground by 
ropes, giving the craft the appearance of a large kite. The pilot, hanging from the glider by bars 
passing beneath his arms, gained altitude by leaning backward and lost altitude by leaning for- 


ward. On this particular Sunday afternoon, the pioneer birdman reached a record altitude 
of forty feet. 


From the earliest days of flight, Hartford’s atmosphere has been charged with a deep interest in 
aviation. Our own Chandler-Evans Division developed and produced the first “all-weather” car- 
buretors, the first afterburner controls, complete fuel systems and many other items essential to 
aviation’s progress. And today, “CCECO’s” production of vital accessories — and its intensive re- 


search and development program — are helping to make and keep America’s military and com- 
mercial aircraft the finest in the world. 


PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY, INC. - WEST HARTFORD 















Can your child go to your college? 


| OF THOSE DENIED COLLEGE ADMISSION 
6/.5% low high school grades 


pecific Subject matter 
lack of abi Ts 


25.5% lack of s 
4 


Every one of us has the hope that his son or 
daughter may be so well prepared that the ad- 
missions officer will say: “Your application is 
accepted. We will look forward to seeing you in 
the fall.” But sometimes plans go amiss. 

We at General Electric have for years been 
urging youth to aim high, work hard, master 
the basic subjects, and go on to college. 

Recently, we sent a questionnaire to 100 col- 
lege-admissions officers. We asked: “What are 
the reasons some high-school students are ad- 
mitted and others rejected?” The 78 replies we 
received contained a great unanimity of opinion. 

We have summarized those replies in a book- 
let, Start Planning Now for Your Career; the 
illustration on this page, taken from the booklet, 
gives a clue as to its content. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





We believe that the alumnus can work for the 
best interests of his college by sending to that 
college young people prepared to receive a 
higher education. 

We further believe that our summary of 
opinions of admissions officers is so persuasively 
compelling that the boy or girl who reads it must 
ask himself whether he is choosing his courses 
wisely and getting high enough marks. 

Perhaps with this booklet in hand and sup- 
porting its thesis with your own experience, you 
can help persuade your child, or another child 
in whom you havé an interest, to prepare against 
the day when an admissions officer will review 
his record. We invite you to write for a copy (or 
copies) to Community Relations, General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 








The opinions of the Supreme Court 
are full of criticisms and helpless re- 
bukes of labor union lawlessness. One 
opinion years ago pointed out that the 
law it was laying down permitted labor 
unions in combination with business 
groups “to shift our society from a com- 
petitive to a monopolistic economy.” 
“But,” said the Court, “the desirability 
of such exemption of labor unions is 
a question for the determination of 
Congress.” 

There is no tough riddle in the ques- 
tion: how can these monopolies be 


curbed and these monopolistic powers 


be destroyed? 


First, subject labor union monop- 
olies to the same prohibitory laws and 
remedies which are enforced against 
business monopolies. 

Second, subject the criminal lawless- 
ness by which strikes are maintained 
to the same Federal and state criminal 
laws that are enforced against assault- 
ing, maiming and killing, terrorism, 
and destruction of property, except in 
a labor dispute. 

It isn’t the difficulty of this problem 
—of analyzing and solving it—that 
prevents a solution. It is simply the 
political, finanical and corrupting 
powers of the labor union oligarchies 
that stifle every effort to end or even to 
check their monopolistic controls over 
industry. There are comparatively few 
closely allied labor bosses in control of 
17,000,000 harshly disciplined union- 
ists, Their organizations are financed 
by an annual minimum of half-a-billion 
dollars regular dues. They are able in 
emergencies to raise millions more for 
propaganda, and political contributions 
that too closely resemble plain bribery. 

These lawless aggregations are sup- 
ported by thousands of well-meaning, 
deluded people, as well as by hundreds 
of thousands of half-socialists, who re- 
gard labor unions as a great democratic 
Opposition to what might otherwise be- 
come a tyrannical conspiracy of big 
business operators to exploit the 
people. Contrary to this delusion, the 
American people are actually being 
exploited today as never before by 
labor union monopolies exercising ar- 
bitrary and often very foolish controls 
over a free enterprise system to which 
they profess devotion, but which they 
are actually fast destroying. 

To write an article like this seems to 
be like crying in the wilderness. But to 
one who grew up with the labor move- 
ment and did all he could to aid in the 
development of strong, responsible, 
democratic labor unions, there is such 
a tragedy in this super-growth of labor 
bossism into menacing national mo- 
nopolies that the least I can do is to 
cry aloud, even in a wilderness of con- 
fused miseducated public opinion. 
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SPECIAL SERVICE 
FROM MERCHANTS 


solves customer’s 























PROBLEM: National manufacturer in St. 
Paul discovers that traces of iron impurities 
are causing high rate of product rejects. The 
culprit — rust from aqua ammonia shipped 
in conventional steel drums. 


contamination problem 


COMPLICATIONS: Ammonia producer's 
packaging operation is not set up to provide 
special containers. Manufacturer calls Mer- 
chants’ Minneapolis office; can something 
be done to help? 


SOLUTION: Merchants sends over its own stainless steel drums and 
polyethylene containers for filling by the ammonia producer, delivers 


them to the manufacturer. Contamination problem is licked, thanks to 
Merchants’ most important product — service. 






Large chemical producers are primarily in 
the business of making chemicals. Mer- 
chants sells chemicals—sells them by offer- 
ing service tailored to the individual 
customer. Your supply problem—whether 
it’s special containers, special delivery, or 


special technical help—can be solved best 
by a call to Merchants Chemical. Products 
include acids, alkalis, fungicides, surfac- 
tants, chlorinated solvents, emulsifiers, 
laundry compounds, soaps, dry ice and 
chemical specialties. 


MERCHANTS CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: Chicago * Cincinnati * Denver * 
STOCK POINTS: Albuquerque, N. M, * Erwin, Tenn. * S. Norwalk, Conn. * Columbus, Ohio 


Louisville * Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New York * Omaha 





By Fredrick H. Waterhouse 
Counsel 


@ What does “ability to do the 
work required” mean in a layoff 
clause? 


Here’s What Happened. 


During the time that an employee 
was out because of illness, the grievant 
was laid off for lack of work. He was 
not doing te same job as the person 
who was out ill and, in fact, he had 
never done that work. For about two 
weeks after the grievant was laid off, 
the work in the other job was being 
done by two other operators who com- 
bined that job with their own work. 
When it became apparent that the 
regular operator who was ill would be 
out for some length of time and there 
was an increase in the volume of work 


in that department, the grievant was. 


recalled and assigned to the job. As we 
stated, he had never done that work 
before he was laid off and ordinarily 
a training period of several weeks is 
required for a new man breaking in 


“on the job. Actually, the grievant was 


unable to reach full efficiency as an 
operator in the four weeks he worked 
on the job after his recall. The other 
two operators were skilled employees 
on that particular job with consider- 
able experience. The grievant claimed 
that he should have been immediately 
transferred to the job rather than laid 
off as there was a vacancy caused by 
the illness of the regular operator. 


Did the grievant have the ability 
to do the work required such that 
he was entitled to an immediate 
transfer rather than being laid off? 


The arbitrator felt that the clause in 
the contract requiring that the em- 
ployee have the ability to do the work 
required in order to entitle him to 
transfer must mean more than the 
ability which anyone might have if 
he were to receive a course of training. 
He decided that it must mean the 
ability to take over the particular job 
after a short break-in period, rather 
than the ability which an ordinary in- 
telligent employee or even a man hired 
off the streets might have to do the 
job if he received the course of training 
of a new employee. Commenting that 
the employer had the right not to fill 
the job at all on the grounds that there 
was no vacancy during the time the 
absence of the regular operator was 
considered to be temporary because of 
his illness, nevertheless the evidence 


How Would You Decide? 


indicated that the grievant did not 
have the “ability to do the work re- 
quired” within the meaning of that 
term as normally used in a contract. 


Do hazards existing in a job require 
an upward scoring of the physical 
demands and Working Conditions 
Factor in evaluating a job? 


Here's What Happened. 


Working in the department in ques- 
tion was found by the arbitrator to 
involve a somewhat greater hazard 
than working in most of the other 
areas in the plant. This was made 
obvious by an observation of the 
special precautions for preventing fire 
and for shutting down the equipment 
and the immediate evacuation of per- 
sonnel at the first suspicion of trouble. 
The factory inspectors for the insur- 
ance company had also recognized that 
there were some hazards for they had 
written a letter which complimented 
the company for having reduced the 
hazards to a “very satisfactory mini- 
mum.” However, there was nothing 
in the description of the job require- 
ments used in evaluating the job which 
mentioned anything other than the 
sheer physical requirements. Neverthe- 
less, in discussing the grievance the 
company had suggested its willingness 
to increase the Working Conditions 
Factor by a certain number of points 
to practically every job requiring work 
within the area concerned. 


How much should the hazards of 
a job be taken into consideration in 
evaluating it under a job evalua- 
tion program? 


After carefully pointing out that he 
would be reluctant to interpret the 
Working Conditions Factor to include 
a consideration of hazards unless the 
parties had done something to indicate 
an intent to consider it, the arbitrator 
felt he should consider that factor as 
the parties had developed it. Further- 
more, offers of settlement should not 
and could not be given any weight 
when the equities of a question are 
presented to an arbitrator, but in this 
case both parties mentioned and in- 
troduced evidence concerning the sug- 
gestion that a certain number of points 
be added to the Working Conditions 
Factor because of the union claim that 
the hazards involved should result in 
some adjustment. Accordingly, the 






































Interested in 


SELLING? 


We have clients for the fol- 
lowing types of businesses: 


* Small tool or equipment 
manufacturing business up 
to $1,000,000. 


* Metal working business up 
to $750,000. 


* Machine shop or manufac- 
turer of special machinery 
up to $250,000. 


* Electrical = manufacturing 


business up to $150,000. 


Interested in 


BUYING? 


We have for sale a diversified 
industrial finishing business, 
with small machine shop. The 
factory is a one-story build- 
ing with 12,000 sq. ft. on a 
main thoroughfare in Hart- 
ford with a railroad siding. 
This is a _ well-established, 
fully-equipped going business 
with many nationally-known 
accounts. Price of $225,000 
includes everything. 


(Pearce 


REAL ESTATE CO., Inc. 


393 STATE ST., NORTH HAVEN 
TEL. ATwater 8-2503 
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Brokers 
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arbitrator ruled that the added points 
suggested by the company for work 
performed in the area where the haz- 
ards exist was the proper increase in 
the grade of the Working Conditions 
Factor. 


Does a company have the right to 
assign work from one department 
to another and, if so, is it limited by 
the seniority provision? 


Here's What Happened. 


The company had established and 
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With payment of your CMS 
bill each month you are gain- 
ing SECURITY should unex- 
pected medical bills arise. 


Surgical-Medical care is 
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negotiated job classifications and job 
rates but there were no specific job 
duties agreed upon in the union agree- 
ment. The company had explicitly re- 
tained the right to direct the work 
force but of course there was the usual 
seniority clause concerning lay offs 
and rehire. When work became slack 
and a lessening of the work force be- 
came necessary, the company reassigned 
a number of job duties in order to 
operate with the greatest efficiency 
under such adverse business conditions. 
The duties of the employee filing the 
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For information about good surgical-medical care a 
phone or write: CMS P.0. Box 101, New Haven 1 
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grievance because he was laid off 
included both millwright-maintenance 
work and work as a jitney driver. As 
the over-all work declined and layoffs 
were occurring, the company assigned 
some of the jitney driving duties to 
employees of other departments and 
assigned the grievant to a different 
division. Not long thereafter, it be- 
came necessary to lay off the grievant 
and the union complained that his lay 
off was caused by the fact that the 
company had transferred some of his 
duties to other departments. The com- 
pany agreed that it had assigned to 
other departments some of the jitney 
work which was formerly done by the 
employee, but the quantity of this 
work had been so substantially reduced 
by operating changes in the various 
departments that other employees of 
the bargaining union readily absorbed 
this work with the reduced operations. 
It was further the company’s claim 
that under the management clause it 
could direct the work force and as- 
sign the work and was therefore en- 
titled to re-assign the duties of this 
job for reasons of efficiency. The com- 
pany claimed that it was vital to its 
existence that it retain broad authority 
to assign work and that the lay off 
was not due principally to the transfer 
of the jitney driving duties from main- 
tenance to other departments. 


What latitude does the company 
have in reassigning work for 
efficient operation under produc- 
tion cut backs? 


The Arbitration Board pointed out 
that the management clause of the 
agreement included a comprehensive 
lisiting of the functions of management 
which could be exercised provided they 
were not used for the purpose of 
discrimination against any member of 
the union. There was no evidence that 
the company intended any discrimina- 
tion in reassigning the duties of jitney 
driving which this employee had been 
doing and its only objective was greater 
efficiency of operations in adverse bus- 
iness conditions. They pointed out that 
seniority clauses are intended to out- 
line and protect job rates and are not 
negotiated for the purpose of restrict- 
ing the rights of management in the 
general operation of the plant except 
as the whole contract is a restriction 
on management rights. Any curtail- 
ment of operations or discontinuation 
of one or more products must necessar- 
ily affect the work opportunities of the 
employees but the Board pointed out 
this could hardly be claimed to pre- 
vent management from exercising that 
right in the efficient operation of the 
plant so long as it was not done in a 
discriminatory manner or for the object 
of causing a layoff. 








Will Produce Parts 
or Assemblies 


Completely equipped machine shop seeks 
manufacturing of mechanical assemblies or 
parts in production. Time available on hori- 
zontal boring mills, vertical and plain 
milling machines, turret lathes, borematic, 
O.D. and |.D. grinders, tracer lathe, Blan- 
chard grinder, jig borer, planer and radial 


drills. 


MACHINE DIVISION 


THE FULLER BRUSH CO. 


3616 MAIN ST. HARTFORD 15, CONN. 















HOW TO FIND YOUR 
POWER-TO-GROW INDEX 








To determine your plant's PTG 
Index divide the plant's planned- 
for capacity by the installed ca- 


pacity. For example: 





















Engineers made sugges- 
tions resulting in a PTG Index 
of 2 for an office building. 
The Index of 2 meant that 
primary service for 1600 am- 
peres was installed, although 
initial load was only 800 am- 
peres. The extra capacity will 
be used in a few years as re- 
lighting work and air condi- 
tioning are added. Thus the 
initial equipment investment 
can handle load increases 
without need for a major elec- 
trical change and without in- 
terruption of service. 


what’s your P.T.G. index? 


What’s the Power-to-Grow rating of your plant’s elec- 
trical system? Is it outmoded and just scraping by? ... or 
is it one planned for your plant’s future growth .. . for 
additions of new equipment and methods to increase future 
productivity? 


An adequate electrical system in your plant can be 
a real dollar saver by eliminating unnecessary mainte- 
nance, lost production time and low productivity. 


The power sales engineer of your electric utility com- 
pany will be glad to discuss this problem with you and 
your consultant. His suggestions for improvements will 


be realistic and worthwhile . . . and for your benefit. 
THE CONNECTICUT LIGHT & POWER COMPANY 
THE CONNECTICUT POWER COMPANY 
THE HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 
THE HOUSATONIC PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
THE UNITED ILLUMINATING COMPANY 























By John B. Hedges 
Traffic and Export Manager 





Part Il of a Three Part Series 


@ ANOTHER type of transportation 
service very useful to the small shipper 
is the domestic freight forwarder or 
carloading company. Freight forward- 
ing or carloading companies specialize 
in the handling of less than carload lots 
of freight. They consolidate small ship- 
ments into carloads and forward them 
to major distribution points where the 
shipments are distributed. These com- 
panies are also regulated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and must 
file their rates and charges with that 
body. Generally speaking, their rates 
are on the same level as the rates of the 
railroads and trucklines with the ex- 
ception of rates to Pacific Coast points 
which are usually lower than the other 
overland agencies of transportation. In 
terms of speed, the freight forwarder 
will usually make better time than the 
rail carriers, and on hauls of over 1,000 
miles will provide consistently quicker 
service than motor truck. The freight 
forwarders provide pickup and delivery 
service either with the use of their own 
vehicles or those of a local truckman 
acting as their agent. 

The small manufacturer who has a 
large number of shipments weighing 
each less than 100 Ibs. should be fa- 


ec- miliar with the services of the Railway 
Express Agency. Very frequently small 
or F : 
shipments can be forwarded by Rail- 
for way Express more economically than 
any other way. It is usually well to com- 
ire ‘ : 
pare charges of Railway Express with 
the minimum charges of truck and rail 
on shipments weighing between 70 
and 100 Ibs. and on shipments of un- 
be der 70 lbs. the comparison should be 
te- made between Railway Express and 
parcel post. There are on the market 
several shipping guides which present 
in a simple form parcel post and rail- 
m- way express charges to all principal 
points in the United States. 
nd One of the problems you will fre- 
ill quently face is that of locating a ship- 


ment which is still in transit. To con- 
trol their operations the rail and motor 
carriers must keep careful records on 
their handling of shipments. Each rail- 
road shipment has a waybill number. 
Each truck shipment is assigned a bill 
number usually known as a “pro” num- 
ber since it is in a progressive series. 


Transportation 


The Traffic Function In Small Business 


On out-bound shipments the local ter- 
minal of either the railroad or the 
motor carrier must know the date, 
weight, number of pieces, consignee 
and destination of your shipment be- 
fore they can start their search for it. 
With that information they can usually 
determine the waybill number or pro 
number and from that develop exactly 
how the shipment was loaded out and 
when it should arrive. Tracing inbound 
shipments is governed by the same 
principles. As in any business transac- 
tion exact information is of the utmost 
importance. 

None of our common carriers will 
unconditionally guarantee to deliver a 
shipment to destination on a fixed 
schedule. Only records of performance 
over a period of time will show you 
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DOLCOWAX spreads swiftly on 

large floor areas where in addi- 
tion to appearance, safety and - 
durability are major considera-_ 
tions. Premium quality 
-DOLCOWAX is a money saver 

- because it gives non-scuff pro- 
tection longer. DOLCOWAX 
second-coats beautifully without 
crawling. Easy to apply on lino- 

leum, cork, asphalt tile, eae, 

rubber, vinyl or sealed wood 

flooring. 


For free sanitary 
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HUMPHREY is your best source for quick delivery. 
Humphrey stocks sheets, rods, tubes and gear blanks. Call 


us when you need: 


NYLON POLYETHLENE 
TEFLON VINYLITE 
PLEXIGLAS 
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you'll like. 


HUMPHREY can handle your fabricating problems. 
Specialized manufacturing techniques allow us to produce 
long, or short runs with uniformity and quality, at prices 


Specialists in Plastic Fabricating for the Aircraft Industry. 
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are using the building 
construction services of 


John F. Griffin Company. 


"SCOPE", our illustrated brochure, 


| will tell you something about 


the architects and owners 


with whom we have worked. 


May we send you a copy? 
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what a normal and reasonable transit 
time should be to or from any point. 
If after that normal period of time has 
expired the shipment is still not de- 
livered, you should immediately ask 
the carrier to trace it, giving him the 
information previously outlined. It is 
the generally accepted practice to put 
the carrier on notice at this time that 
you will file claim for the shipment if 
he cannot find it promptly. 

Any transportation agency carrying 
your goods has certain carefully defined 
legal obligations to deliver the mer- 
chandise within a reasonable period of 
time in the same condition in which 
the goods were received. In other 
words, if freight in transit is lost or 
damaged through negligence on the 
part of the carrier, he is legally re- 
sponsible for it and must make good 
the loss. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has no jurisdiction over 
loss or damage claims. The laws gov- 
erning Interstate Commerce, however, 
do provide that your claim against the 
carrier must be filed within 9 months 
of the receipt of the damaged shipment 
or within nine months of the date 
when a lost shipment should have been 
delivered. 

Standard claim forms for filing loss 
and damage claims can be purchased 
from any commercial stationer, and 
you will find them relatively simple to 
fill out. It is very important that you 
support your loss and damage claim 
with all of the pertinent documents. 
First of all, proof that you made the 
shipment which of course will be a 
copy of the bill of lading; proof of the 
value of the goods lost or damaged 
which should be in the form of an in- 
voice; proof of the amount of damage 
which should be a copy of the carrier's 
inspection report of goods; and since 
you will want a refund of freight 
charges where you have prepaid them, 
a copy of your paid freight bill will be 
necessary also. When you have all of 
your papers in order, they should be 
sent to the freight claim agent of the 
carrier. He should acknowledge receipt 
and usually will advise you that a claim 
number has been assigned to your 
claim. It is usually good practice to 
follow up the progress of claims by 
letter every 30 days. The average loss 
or damage claim is usually settled with- 
in 60 to 90 days. 

Another form of claim which a 
trafic department must handle from 
time to time is the overcharge claim. 
This is merely an adjustment of freight 
charges to the legal level, i.e., to the 
proper rate as published in the carriers’ 
freight tariffs. Such situations may arise 
out of a misdescription of the com- 
modity shipped, the application of an 
erroneous rate, a Clerical error in ex- 
tending freight charges, or an error in 
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Industrial Ventilating and 
Dust Collecting Equipment 


UNIT DUST COLLECTORS 
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TYPE V 


We specialize in the design, 
manufacture and installation 
of complete dust collecting, 
ventilating, fume removal 
and conveying systems for 
industry. 


Our engineering staff 
is at your service. 


Write or Phone 


THE 
COLONIAL BLOWER CO. 


54 Lewis St. 
Plainville, Conn. 
Phone Sherwood 7-2753 
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the weight of the shipment, all of 
which result in the carrier presenting 
a bill higher than it should be. Many 
potential overcharge claims can be 
eliminated if your freight bills are 
checked for accuracy before they are 
paid. In the case of the small business 
organization this is not always possible. 
Nor is it possible in such an organiza- 
tion to make a careful audit of freight 
bills after payment which would dis- 
close errors in billing. Overcharge 
claims are filed on a standard form 
which can be obtained from a com- 
mercial stationer. Like loss and dam- 
age claims, they must be filed within 
a specified period. For overcharge 
claims that period is nine months after 
the date of the freight bill. The over- 
charge claim must be supported with 
the original paid freight bill and a 
copy of the bill of lading. If the error 
has been one of rate or classification 
description, the full tariff authority for 
the correct rate must be given. If the 
error is based on incorrect weights 
some ducumentary proof of the correct 
weight should be shown. Since the 
overcharge claim represents an adjust- 
ment of freight charges to the legal 
level, it is under the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the failure of a regulated carrier 
to pay a valid overcharge claim can be 
the basis of a complaint to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. A great 
many smaller firms without full-time 
trafic departments or extensive tariff 
files find that it pays to have their 
freight bills audited by an agency out- 
side of the company which specializes 
in this work. These audit bureaus usual- 
ly work on a percentage basis. (To be 
concluded in October issue.) 
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YALE & TOWNE 

Declares 278th Dividend 
| A 372¢ a Share 











On July 25, 1957, 
dividend No. 278 
of thirty-seven 
and one-half cents 
per share was 
declared by the Board 
of Directors out 
of past earnings, 
payable on 

Oct. 1, 1957, to 
ii stockholders of record 
\\ \) at the close of business 
: Sept. 10, 1957. 





Wm. H.MATHERS 


Vice-President and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG CO. 


Cash dividends paid in every year since 1899 










Barney's “‘Transforms’’ 
Dano Electric Company ! 


When Winsted’s Dano Electric re- 
modeled, management wanted to retain 
the proved convenience of open work 
areas for business and executive de- 
and to add a waiting 
room. Barney's was called in and sub- 
mitted recommendations. “The result 
of Barney’s work is an office layout 
that is just right for us,” a Dano spokes- 
man stated. “The new metal furniture 
Barney’s recommended and installed is 
amazing. It transforms our offices .. .”. 


partments .. . 


OFFICE FURNITURE—SHOP EQUiPMENT 


450 Front St. 


Established 1930 


INDUSTRIAL 
WORKBENCHES 


CUSTOM-BUILT 
to YOUR Order 


ANY SIZE e ANY SHAPE 
ANY CONSTRUCTION 


Channel steel legs. Tops of lami- 
nated hard maple or plywood with 
Masonite, linoleum, Formica cover 
ing. Drawer arrangements, compart- 
ments, lockers, platforms, shelves 
bins, etc.,to meet your requirements. 


Phone Hartford 
JAckson 7-9217 


The Champlin Box Co. 


Phone JAckson 2-6221 


Free consulting and design service. 














‘Boxed in Wood - Boxed for Good” 
45 Bartholomew Ave., Hartford 6, Conn. 
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How much does it 


COST YOU 


to carry a 


Se 









Do you have accurate figures expressed 
as a percent of purchase price for the 
following Cost-of-Carrying factors? 


1 Interest 


2 Taxes and Insurance ___ 

















3 Housing 


4 Handling and Records _____‘% If your figures approach the national average of 16.5% 


Spoilage = lareecaeee : 
eine i or you are carrying steel as long as 30 days, you can 
6 Obsolescence % oe 
realize significant reductions in Inventory and 
7 Depreciation 
Cost of Carrying under the unique . 


DOLAN 
Reserve and Release Plan 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS: 


1 Estimate Quarterly needs by Gauge and Temper only. Place Reserve 
Order on Dolan Steel for this tonnage. 


2 Dolan Steel IMMEDIATELY RESERVES this matérial in wide coils. 
3 Customer “Releases” proper widths for slitting from Reserve Stock. 


4 Dolan Steel Inventory of 10,000 Tons coupled with a slitting ca- 
pacity of 5,000 tons per month insure a 10 day lead time from Release 
to Delivery. Lowest mill prices at all times. 


Modern, Progressive Purchasing Managers are adopting the Dolan Reserve and Release Plan to keep in-plant inven- 
tory at an absolute minimum, and insure a safe, controlled supply of quality Strip Steel. For complete information, write 


810 Union Avenue, Bridgeport 7, Connecticut 





By A. Carl Messinger 
Public Relations Director 


@ NOT that again. Whether they 
say it or think it, this very well sums 
up the attitude of many people when 
they hear a reference to free enterprise. 

One of the problems of free enter- 
prise exists in its inherent goodness. 
People who know a reasonable amount 
about free enterprise and its accom- 
plishments can’t see the need for selling 
it. As a result, very little active selling 
is being done. By contrast the drums 
are beating and the trumpets sounding 
for every phony and fanatical brand of 
ism. Why? Because they can’t get to 
first base without salesmanship of a 
very high and intensive order. 

On my desk is a letter from a high 
school principal who heads a school 
in one of the highest income areas of 
Connecticut. His letter says “I have 
read over the material in the memo- 
random you sent me about economic 
education and I agree thoroughly with 
you that today’s youth is inadequately 
informed on the problems in ques- 
tion.” 

Why do students know so little 
about the American economic system? 
Because many of the parents know 
little about it. On the brighter side, we 
find that public interest is increasing. 
It is not unusual today for a Presiden- 
tial press conference to discuss infla- 
tion, productivity and taxes. The maga- 
zine U. S. NEWS & WORLD RE- 
PORT among others is bringing alive 
for many people the great economic 
questions of the day. 

We have said that free enterprise 
has inherent goodness. It is well adapt- 
ed to human intelligence, emotions and 
aspirations. It succeeds in creating the 
highest standard of living in the world. 
It is part of the fabric of the daily 
lives of all Americans, even though it 
is being sharply trimmed. 

But free enterprise has an unattrac- 
tive side for many persons. If you 
would analyze their reaction to such 
words as “work,” “risk,” “compete,” 
“profit,” “save,” you would find that 
the reaction was not always favorable. 
To understand the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the system of incentive 
embodied in these words, one needs 
to have some understanding of the free 
economy under which Connecticut 
manufacturing has grown great. 

What can be done? Public relations 
techniques of communication concern- 
ing the free enterprise system is the 


answer. Businessmen themselves need 
to understand and help others to under- 
stand the separate and important parts 
played by the customer, employee, 
management and share owner. Each of 
these has a necessary role to play and 
very often the same person plays more 
than one role. 

At a communications clinic spon- 
sored by the Industrial Information In- 
stitute of Youngstown, Ohio, the group 
was asked “What information should 
top management share with the com- 
munity?” Here are some of the an- 
swers: 


1. Any information that describes 
the company’s employee rela- 
tions. 


nN 


Information that builds the com- 
munity’s confidence in the com- 


pany. 


We 


. Information that pertains to com- 
munity standing, business condi- 
tions, and employment outlook. 


Ds 


. Employment policies and job op- 
portunities. 


5. Facts on employee benefit pro- 
grams. 


6. Safety programs. 


7. Plans for the reduction or elimi- 
nation of the results of operations 
which are offensive to the com- 
munity. 


8. Disposition of company income. 
9. Plans for changes in operations. 


The study and teaching of economics 
at all levels will help our associates 
and neighbors know where jobs come 
from, how we all work for each other, 
how savings do “work” just as minds 
and muscles do, how to raise the level 
of living, and how to obtain security 
for old age. 

In this day of technological revolu- 
tion, active pressure groups and owner- 
ship of industry by more and more 
people, it is vital to freedom that 
economic education keep abreast of the 
changing tides of the era in which we 
live. 


Botton, Plates for Batten Printing 
NEW HAVEN ELECTROTYPE DIVISION 


ELECTROGRAPHIC 


1175 STATE STREET 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


FLAT, COLD CURVED ELECTROS 
BISHOP TREATING 
CENTRIFUGAL CASTING 
CHROME PLATING 

HOT & COLD MOULD MATRICES 
STEREOTYPES 

REILLY PLASTICTYPES 


CORPORATION 


116 OLIVE STREET 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


MAGNESIUM ENGRAVINGS 

STEP AND REPEAT PLATES 
COMBINATION, LINE & HALFTONE 
RUBBER PLATES, FLEXOGRAPHIC 
RUBBER PLATES,MOULDED 
RUBBER PLATES, HAND CUT 
PLASTIC BOX DIES 


CALL MAin 4-9837 


THE ONLY SERVICE IN THE AREA, THAT GIVES 


YOU PHOTO - ENGRAVINGS, ELECTROS MATS, 
ge - RUBBER PLATES AND~PLASTIC PLATES. 


J 
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The PROOF of DSC STEEL is in its PERFORMANCE 


... and here’s exactly what we mean by 
Fast, Flexible, Direct-from-Mill Delivery 


on DSC STRIP_ 





For Your Regular-Schedule Requirements 
usually about 3 weeks 







For Your Rush-Schedule Requirements 
within 2 weeks—10 days, if need be 







For Your Emergency Requirements 
this week or next 










Almost like naming your own lead-time! 


WANT TO SEE ACTION? 





AND NO SHORT CUTS! 








If you're not familiar with the way we work ... try us on DSC STRIP is SPECIAL PURPOSE STEEL— 
your next requirement—regular, rush or emergency. For every pound is special rolled, fresh rolled to your 
example— order, for your job 
DSC REGULAR LOW CARBON STRIP 

Including Man-Size Strip up to .187” For complete information 

DSC HIGH “C" SPRING STEEL on DSC STRIP and SERVICE, 

DSC DEEP-ROLLED RBF STRIP call your nearest DSC 


The Sure-Working Steel with Eye Appeal Customer Rep 
(Cuts your polishing and chrome-plating costs) ... Today? 


















seat Customer Satisfaction 
Extra Books 


On Request Is Our Business 


TEASTERN MILL. DIVISION STRIP ROLLING RANGES, DETROIT STEEL corporation 


4 
EASTERN MILL DIVISION STRIP ROLLING RANGES 
LOW CARBON HIGH CARBON 


CARBON .25% max. over .25% min. to 
1.05% max. EASTERN MILL DIVISION 
THICKNESS* up to abdut .187” up to about .156” Box 1789—New Haven 7, Conn. 
rolled edge) 


EASTERN DISTRICT CUSTOMER “REP” OFFICES 
Hamden, Conn., 2061 State St., Phone STate 7-5781 
New York 19; N. Y., 250 W. 57th St., Phone COlumbus 5-4870 
Worcester 8, Mass., 507 Main St., Phone 5-8686 


DSC PRODUCTS: Coke... Coal Chemicals... Pig Iron... Basic Open Hearth Steel Ingots, 
Blooms, Slabs, Billets, Rods . .. HR and CR Sheet and Strip . . . Flat CR Spring Steel... 
Manufacturers’ and H.C. Specialty Wire ... Welded Wire Fabric 


COPYRIGHT 1957 


Hard Untempered 
TEMPERS ALL or Soft Annealed 


FINISH (Satin or “RBF™)—COILS—CUT LENGTHS 


*Standard or restricted tolerances 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
WIDTHS (slit or up to 22” up to 22” 
| | 
| | 
! ! 
| _ 


Business Tips 


Contributed by 


School of Business Administration, University of Connecticut 


industry’s Relation to Community Planning 


and Zoning 
By William N. Kinnard, Jr. 


Assistant Professor of Real Estate 


@ THE chances are that you live in 
a town with planning and zoning. 
More than 120 of the 169 towns in 
Connecticut, containing over 90% of 
the state’s population, now have plan- 
ning and zoning commissions. Like 
most home owners, you probably look 
to your local commission to “protect” 
your property’s value from the “en- 
croachment of “undesirable” uses. As a 
businessman, you probably chafe at the 
restrictions placed on your activities 
by this same commission, or another 
just like it. 

Difficulties often arise through a 
combination of misunderstanding on 
the part of local citizens, homeowners 
and industrialists alike, and misappli- 
cation on the part of local planning 
and zoning commissions. There is, 
however, an area of possible agreement 
where both sides may be served. It 
depends on intelligent understanding 
and true community support for its 
realization. 


The Nature of Planning 
and Zoning 


The first necessary area of under- 
standing concerns just what planning 
and zoning are. Local communities in 
Connecticut have been delegated plan- 
ning and zoning authority by the state 
legislature. They are part of the police 
power reserved to the states under the 
Constitution. In Connecticut, they are 
permissive powers. That is, they may 
be adopted by local communities or 
not, as the voters decide. The manner 
in which planning may be undertaken 
is stated in Chapter 45 of Connecticut 
General Statutes, while the scope of 
local zoning authority is set forth in 
Chapter 43. Local planning and zoning 
commissions have the rights and pow- 
ers, and only those rights and powers, 
enumerated in Chapters 43 and 45. 

Planning is the process of assisting 
in the orderly economic growth of the 
community. It has been aptly described 
by Mr. William Blakey of the Plan- 
ning Staff of the State Development 
Commission as “Intelligent coopera- 
tion with the inevitable.” It consists of 
determining the direction in which the 


community is moving; determining the 
community's long-range goals; and sug- 
gesting the most suitable means for 
shifting the direction of growth toward 
those goals. 

Zoning is one important legal arm 
of planning. It is a means of limiting 
or setting the uses to which land may 
be put, and the manner in which the 
permitted uses may be put into effect. 
For example, set-backs and side yard 
requirements, as well as familiar lot 
size requirements, are integral aspects 
of zoning regulations. To be legally 
valid and logically defensible, zoning 
must be based on some general plan of 
over-all land use. Planning points out 
the goals and the directions; zoning is 
aimed at carrying out the plan. 


Industrial Zoning 


Unfortunately, zoning has had a his- 
tory of almost punitive efforts against 
commercial and industrial use. The 
idea developed early and persisted long 
that there was a definite hierarchy of 
uses of land in a community, with 
single-family residential use at the top 
of the scale, and industrial use at the 
bottom. In town after town, during 
the 1920's and 1930's, the existing 
business district was zoned for business 
and the remaining land readily suitable 
for development was zoned residential 
(usually low-density residential). Ex- 
isting concentrations of industrial use 
were zoned for industry, often grudg- 
ingly, along with any swamps, flood 
plains and gravel pits. 

The positioning of industry at the 
bottom of the land use scale reflected 
the then-current attitude toward indus- 
try as a possibly necessary evil, but 
certainly an evil. It was unfit to be in 
or near residential, or even commercial, 
areas. Curiously enough, it was consid- 
ered perfectly all right for “higher’ 
uses, such as residences, to enter “low- 
er” industrial zones. 

It was no wonder that animosity and 
misunderstanding on the part of indus- 
trialists developed toward planning and 
zoning, or that industry often took a 
anti-zoning stand in local discussions. 





Gaskets 
Shims 
“*0”’ Rings 
Bushings 
Packings 
Seals 


Insulation — 
Components 


AUBURN 


For a quick and definitive 
solution to design and pro- 
duction problems, call on Au- 
burn’s 85 years of specialized 
experience in engineering ma- 
terials to specific sealing and 
packing applications. Send us 
your prints and specifications 
—you'll get our recom- 
mendations and quotations 
promptly! 4 


Our extremely wide range of 
materials includes: 


leather ® Asbestos ® Teflon ®@ Silicone 
Rubber ©® Neoprene Rubber © Cork ® 


Fiber © Compositions ® Phenolics ® Cloth 
© Paper ® Cardboard ® Plastics ® Brass 
© Steel © Copper © Aluminum ©® Kel-F 
Other Special 


@ Fibreglas ¢ Materials. 





AUBURN 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY _ 


306K Stack Street, Middletown, Conn. | 
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SPECIALIZING 


NO CHEMICALS - 
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NEW ENGLAND DISTRIBUTORS, INC 
403 Asylum St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


Organization 


Job Evaluation 


Factory Layout 


Foremen’‘s Bonus 


e Personnel Administration 


IN MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 
OF SMALL AND MEDIUM SIZED COMPANIES 


e Methods and Incentives 
e Production Control 
e Cost and Budgets 


e Office Procedures 


UPON REQUEST WE WILL GLADLY SEND, WITHOUT OBLIGATION, 


A COPY OF OUR FREE BOOKLET, “AN IMPLEMENT 
TO SOUND MANAGEMENT.” 


* 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Now 





Any kind of water from soft to salt. 


NO MAINTENANCE 


Call or write today! 


Packard 


WATER 
CONDITIONER 


for the 


and corrosion. 


Give your equipment a FAIR DEAL. Boilers, Hot 
Water Systems, Refrigeration, Diesel Engines, Air 
Conditioning, Condensors. 


NO SERVICE 


Packard guarantees all this, or it costs you nothing. 


PACKARD 








WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD! 


DON’T KICK YOUR BOILER, INSTALL A PACKARD 


FIRST TIME 


A SURE WAY to keep 


DOMESTIC HOT WATER 


SYSTEMS free of scale 





DEALERS 
WANTED 








Remnants of this attitude still persist 
today, as do (unfortunately) traces of 
old zoning ordinances that treated in- 
dustry as an unwanted step-child. 


New Developments 


Happily, two important changes in 
thinking, approach and technique have 
occurred in the past decade that make 
it possible for industry to share equally 
in community growth by having a 
chance at desirable land in the com- 
munity. They have been stimulated in 
part by the good experience of planned 
industrial districts or “industrial parks” 
throughout the nation. The need for 
industrial tax revenues as school and 
other costs have mounted has also stim- 
ulated action to fit industry into the 
growth plan of many communities. 
Also, industry itself has developed a 
greater community-relations conscience. 
with resultant improvements in appear- 
ance of industrial properties, and de- 
creases in offenses against surrounding 
properties through smoke, noise and 
light control, 

The first major development has 
been the emergence of performance 
zoning. Instead of enumerating a long 
list of prohibited uses and “Thou Shalt 
Not's”, performance zoning establishes 
certain standards. For example, the 
maximum density of smoke emission 
is set at a certain scale on the Ringle- 
man chart, or the maximum noise emit- 
ted at property lines is set at so many 
decibels, and so on. Any industrial use 
which can and does meet the standards 
established for a given zone is per- 
mitted. It is imperative, of course, that 
expert advice be available for establish- 
ment of the standards. Further, compe- 
tent technical assistance must be avail- 
able to the local zoning authorities fo. 
periodic checking and enforcement of 
the standards. 

The second development consists of 
establishing mutually exclusive use 
zones. Industrial zones exclude all non- 
industrial uses, whether “higher” or 
not, just as residential zones exclude 
all non-residential uses. Briefly stated, 
the argument is very simple. If indus- 
trial and residential use are bad neigh- 
bors in a residential zone, they are 
just as incompatible in an industrial 
zone. Industry is thereby afforded pro- 
tection from encirclement or encroach- 
ment by residences, and from future 
protests as industry seeks to expand. 

Both these developments require 
competent technical assistance for local 
planning and zoning authorities for 
their successful introduction and con- 
tinuance. Such assistance costs money. 
In their own self-interest, as well as 
the interest of their communities, in- 
dustrialists should encourage local au- 
thorities to seek and obtain the neces- 
sary funds for this assistance. 
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Contributed by National Association of Purchasing Agents 


By Chester F. Ogden, Manager of Purchases 


The Detroit Edison Company 


General Business Conditions 


@ Spotty and mixed is the way our 
members report the business situation 
this month. Conditions are not quite 
meeting expectations, and this is caus- 
ing concern, despite the fact that, in 
the aggregate, a high level of activity 
is reported. 


Most are hopefully looking for an 
upswing in the second half, but not 
with the same degree of assurance that 
was expressed in the May and June 
reports. 


Both the production and new order 
situations have worsened since June. 
21% say their production is up, 54% 
the same, and 25% down. 23% say 
new orders are better, 48% the same, 
and 29% worse. 


In spite of the reported general de- 
cline in business conditions, commodi- 
ty prices moved upward, due, princi- 
pally, to the increase in steel. 


Inventories are coming into balance 
although purchasing executives are still 
holding in close rein their forward cov- 
erage on Production and MRO materi- 
als. 


There is little change in the employ- 
ment situation. Unemployment is both- 
ering certain areas, but there are short- 
ages in some categories of skilled work- 
ers. 


Last month a number of our mem- 
bers reported that they were being 
plagued by a tendency on the part of 
vendors to ship ahead of schedule. To 
see how widespread this practice was 
becoming, we asked if this was of con- 
cern to them. Apparently, this diffh- 
culty exists only in isolated situations. 
75% say it is no problem, 20% that it 
is causing them some concern, and 5% 
that it is a serious problem. 


Commodity Prices 


Primarily, as a result of the recent 
increase in steel prices, 57% of our 
reporting purchasing executives state 
that over-all prices have inched up- 





Composite opinion of purchasing agents who 
comprise the N.A.P.A. Business Survey Com- 
mittee, whose Chairman is Chester F. Ogden, 
Manager of Purchases, The Detroit Edison 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


ward since last month. While only 6% 
say that over-all prices are lower, many 
refer to the mixed price situation that 
has developed. As contrasted to the up- 
ward movement in steel and electrical 
apparatus, they cite the weaknesses in 
the nonferrous metal and lumber mar- 
kets. Further, our members point out 
that real price competition is prevalent 
on most of the products they buy. 


Inventories 


There are indications that the in- 
ventory reduction program, which has 
been so evident in recent months, is 
nearing completion. 29% report small- 
er quantities on hand, 19% report in- 
creases, and 52% say there is no 
change. However, there is still little 
inclination to build inventories to beat 
price increases, either current, or an- 
ticipated. There is a strong feeling that 
the adequate supply situation, which 
exists on almost every item, minimizes 
the need for large stocks. 


Employment 


Again, in July, little change is re- 
ported in the employment figures, with 
65% reporting no change since June. 
However, there are still some industries 
and some geographical areas which are 
concerned about unemployment. In 
contrast are the 15% of our reporting 






members who mention added shifts and 
shortages of certain skilled workers. 


Buying Policy 


Forward commitments have been ex- 
tended on capital items, shortened on 
MRO supplies, and unchanged on pro- 
duction materials. 92% say their pro- 
duction needs are satisfied in the 30- 
to 90-day range, with only 4% willing 
to go beyond 90 days. The remaining 
4% are operating on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. 


A rather sharp increase in the num- 
ber who limit their MRO buying to 
30 days is the most significant change 
this month. In July, 54% are in this 
category contrasted with 42% in June. 
Those in the 60-day range dropped to 
23% from 30% in June, and 19% 
are still on a hand-to-mouth basis. The 
other 4% are in the 90-day, and over, 
bracket. 


The inclination to stretch out for- 
ward commitments on capital items, 
as reported in June, was even more 
widespread this month, with 64% now 
in the 120 days-plus grouping. 19% 
are satisfied with the 90-day category, 
and the remaining 17% are in the 60- 
day, or less, range. 


Specific Commodity Changes 


A little more price activity this 
month—with the ups outweighing the 
downs. 


On the up side are: Steel, scrap iron 
and steel, paper, cartons and boxes, 
raw sugar, electrical apparatus, oxygen 
and acetylene, alcohol and acetone. 


On the down side are: Brass, copper, 
lead, zinc, lumber, and oils. 


In short supply are: Nickel, steel 
plate, structurals, and cement. 


THE STEPHEN B. CHURCH CO. 
SEYMOUR, CONN. 
Tel.—_Tuxedo 8-2132 


Would you like to cut your water costs in half? That is what “CHURCH” 


Wells are doing for many Connecticut industries—the cut shows 1,000 
G.P.M. of 52° potable water being pumped from one of our wells used 


for a municipal supply. 


Gravel Packed Wells 
Deep Well Turbine Pumps 


‘ Rock Wells 
Storage Tanks 


SPECIALISTS IN LARGER WATER SUPPLIES 
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met with Wallace Barnes 
high carbon strip steels. 
Stack ‘em up against your 
part or product... These 
finest steels will convince you 
of their all-around perform- 

ance and workability. Let — 

us help you select the 

right type for your 

requirement. — 


Blanked on 45° Angle 


DIVISIONS OF 
ASSOCIATED 
SPRING 


CORPORATION 


ALSO MAKERS OF SPRINGS * WIRE FORMS « SMALL STAMPINGS 












Contributed by 


Accounting Hints 


The Hartford Chapter National Association of Cost Accountants 


Cash Forecasting: Why and How 


by ALAN R. BROWN 
Norden-Ketay Corp. 


@ IN these times of high interest 
rates and increasing cost of labor and 
materials, most firms do not need to 
find answers to the question: Why 
forecast cash? It is a necessity. Whether 
it is a necessity or not, good business 
practice demands that cash be put to 
the best possible use. Not to have more 
good opportunities for investment 
than available cash is a sign of a stag- 
nant business. In fact, if management 
cannot find profitable use for excess 
funds, these should be paid to the 
stockholders. 

Whatever the motive, when the time 
for accurate cash forecasting arrives, 
the new prophet will wish that he had 
begun the task at least six months 
before. The adage that experience is 
the best teacher was never more true 
than in forecasting cash, and the best 
experience is with the transactions of 
the particular company involved. Each 
company has its own peculiarities of 
income and expenditure; for example, 
some may have difficulty with the pre- 
diction of collections, others may have 
the problem of fluctuating inventories. 

The form and content of the fore- 
cast are not subject to much variation. 
First, sales forecasts are used as a 
basis for predicting cash receipts. 
Then, the production schedule is trans- 
lated into cash requirements for labor 
and materials, and cash overhead 
items are culled from expense budgets. 
Finally, cash expenditure for invest- 
ment, including fixed assets and the 
stockpiling of raw materials, is added 
to the forecast. 

This simple outline covers many 
different problems that the forecaster 
must solve. The rate of collections on 
numerous small receivables from many 
customers should be relatively stable, 
barring changes in the industry or in 
the general economy. On the other 
hand, where single invoices may be 
large in proportion to the total accounts 
receivable, such as collections from the 
federal government, careful attention 
must be given to the time necessary to 
receive payment for each item. Here 
again, only experience in the collection 
of accounts of the individual company 
is entirely satisfactory. 


Given a detailed profit plan, includ- 
ing overhead expense by account, a 
bill of materials for the production of 
both sales and stock, and the estimated 
payroll, cash expenditures are a direct 
derivative. Non-cash items, such as 
depreciation, are omitted, and accruals 
must be recomputed on a cash basis. 
For refinement, some expenditures are 
related to previous events—for ex- 
ample, withholding payments are based 
on total payroll, but actual payment 
to the government is in the following 
month. Interest and rental payments 
are often due on the first of a given 
month, bur the check is drawn in the 
previous month. 

The forecast of cash expenditure 
for capital assets is more difficult and 
subject to more frequent error. Even 


_MR. ENGINEER! 


KELLER 
SPECIALISTS 


PLASTIC MOLDS 


FORGING DIES 
FORMING DIES 
COMPONENT PARTS 


Connecticut's only plant devoted exclu- 
sively to Kellering offers Tracer Con- 
trolled Milling, quality controlled from 
start to finish by men who have built, 
serviced, and operated Keller machines 
for many years. 


Two and three dimensional milling. 
Five Kellers operating 20 hours a day. 
Capacities up to 5 feet. 

Jig boring facilities available. 


CONNECTICUT KELLERING, inc. 
15 MAIN ST., NEWINGTON, CONN. 
Phone: JAckson 5-6694 


...for High Precision ELECTROPLATING 


SEND IT TO SUMMIT 


Whether your field is electronics, jet avi- 
ation or general manufacturing, Summit 
knowledge and skills can help you. In 
addition to electroplating on the more 
common metals, Summit specializes in the 
plating of silver, gold, and the rarer 
metals, on aluminum, monel, inconel, invar 
and the stainless steels. We are an ap- 
proved source for many AMS specifications. 
The precision plating of complex shapes 
made up of many metal combinations is 
part of Summit's everyday operation. 

When required, a new modern heat-treat 
oven with a reducing atmosphere gives 
your parts the final bake after plating. 
All operations are done in our own plant. 


FREE Bulletins and reports are available for the 
asking. 


" precision 


THE SUMMIT FINISHING CO., INC. 


(Route 8) Thomaston Avenue 


ELECTROPLATING 


Phone: Waterbury Plaza 6-2743 


Thomaston, Connecticut 
Thomaston ATlas 3-4391 
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in publication advertising ... 




















It isn't the size of the space you use, 








but how often you use it and, most 








important, what you put into that 











space that counts for getting attention, 








readership, action, sales. 








After all... it's what you say in an 











advertisement that really matters. 














R.H.Young and Associates 











998 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 


























Considering 


PROFIT-SHARING? 


MORE AND MORE COMPANIES are instituting retirement 
profit-sharing plans because they realize that such plans provide 
incentive, attract and hold productive skills, build retirement se- 
curity, and are a partial substitute for stock ownership. Whether 
you have 3 or 3,000 employees, send for our kit showing complete 
procedures in creation and administration of profit-sharing plans. 
No obligation, of course. 


nit nee ET En hee 


GENTLEMEN: Please send your new profit-sharing kit. 
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FINANCIAL CONSULTANTS AND TRUSTEES 
114 STATE STREET, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





assuming that the forecaster is in- 
formed of the exact nature and cost 
of the items to be purchased, (being 
careful to add the expense of installa- 
tion and sales tax) the time of pur- 
chase may be subject to fluctuation. 
More often than not, the time period 
required to get the equipment is under- 
stated, due to delays in delivery or in 
placing the order. If the contemplated 
program of expenditure for such as- 
sets is large, a certain amount of con- 
trol of the timing of these purchases is 
necessary to prevent uneven demands 
on cash and the subsequent disturbance 
to working capital. 

One other suggestion may prove 
useful: the forecaster will do well to 
separate all labor payments from ma- 
terial and expense payments in the 
profit plan. He will later find that this 
must be checked against his estimate of 
the payroll in the cash forecast. The 
principal difficulty here is, of eourse, 
overhead accounts that mix labor and 
expense, such as maintenance or 
spoiled work. 

The results of the first draft of the 
cash forecast are apt to be extreme, 
particularly if the sales forecast and 
profit plan have not been carefully con- 
structed. Even if they have been well 
designed, estimates of direct labor and 
materials that do not match the cost 
of sales will cause forecast inventory 
changes that are not intended. What- 
ever the reason, the first draft will 
usually need substantial revisions, often 
reaching back into the profit planning. 

It is one thing to plan profit without 
regard for cash forecasting and another 
to plan profit knowing that a cash 
forecast must be tied to it. In the 
latter situation, the forecaster is aware 
of the effect of any unwarranted optim- 
ism on the part of the sales department 
as to future sales, or on the part of 
the production department as to the 
cost necessary to ship the goods sold, 
or on the part of any department in its 
estimate of expense. If the forecaster 
must estimate each of these himself, 
the net result will depend on his state 
of mind. In any event, to report as 
historian that hopes for improved sales 
and profit have fallen somewhat short 
of realization is quite different from 
having to report as a member of the 
finance department that there is no 
cash in the bank. 


Usually, the cash forecast must com- 
bine a number of different plans pro- 
posed by the various members of the 
organization, and if these plans di- 
verge, the nature and extent of the 
divergence must be made known to 
those concerned, or, if necessary, to the 
president or whomever has the author- 
ity to make the necessary decision. 
For example, if the sales manager, in 





INDUSTRY 


Nothing sinister about this hex sign! Holo-Krome’s hexagon stands 
today as an unrivaled symbol of the finest line of socket screw prod- 
ucts. In machinery of all types, in electrical and transportation equip- 
ment—wherever metal parts must be fastened rapidly and securely— 


you'll find H-K Socket Screws. 


For the past 28 years we've been putting the hex on American industry 
... On our favorite state of Connecticut . . . on our hometown of West 
Hartford. In the metalworking industry, the Holo-Krome hex stands 


for uncompromising quality. We intend to keep it that way. 


made it 
a symbol 
of quality! 


Sold only through authorized 
Holo-Krome distributors. 


HOLO-KROME 


SOCKET SCREWS 


THE HOLO-KROME SCREW CORPORATION © HARTFORD 10, CONN. 





one machine 
or a whole factory 


If you are moving to larger, more modern quarters, or merely 
relocating machines to achieve a more efficient plant layout, 
you'll find that it pays to call on Roger Sherman. 

For nearly a century Roger Sherman has specialized in heavy 
moving operations. With highly trained crews and _ special 
equipment Roger Sherman can assure you of three things — the 
move will be made rapidly, economically, and in accordance with 
your planned routines. 

Staff engineers will be glad to help you plan any moving 
operation and will be glad to explain the many other services 
that Roger Sherman offers to industry. 


The ROGER SHERMAN Transfer Company 


469 CONNECTICUT BOULEVARD, EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Branches in Somerville (Mass.), New Haven, Springfield and Albany 





his desire to fill orders as quickly as 
possible, and the production manager, 
in his desire to have the lowest possi- 
ble unit cost, agree to a planned in- 
ventory that the manager of finance 
finds excessive, the cash forecaster must 
seek the decision of higher authority. 
This, of course, is the value of fore- 
casts and of planning, that these con- 
flicts of opinion and action are re- 
solved before they create situations 
that no longer permit leisurely con- 
sideration. 

The final test of the cash forecast 
is whether or not it is inclusive. If one 
or more large items of intended ex- 
penditure are not known to the fore- 
caster, the actual events will naturally 
be at variance with the plan. The 
department head responsible for the 
preparation of the cash forecast must 
relay to the forecaster all pertinent in- 
formation, and the forecaster must 
have as many other sources of informa- 
tion as possible. Otherwise, he may 
later find that the cash forecast is in- 
accurate due to prior decisions that 
“everyone knew about.” 


Above all, the cash forecaster must . 


remember that should the bank balance 
be larger than expected at the end of 
the year, it will be due to proper plan- 
ning by all members of management, 
but if the balance is less than expected, 
it will be the result of poor financial 
planning. 


Steinkraus, Halsey Speak 
at Dedication 


(Continued from page 12) 


munity where their plants are located. 

“I certainly hope that this important 
step in the growth of the Burndy Cor- 
poration will add to their volume and 
to the number of good jobs which they 
are furnishing to Connecticut workers 
and, finally, that it will be such a profit- 
able operation that there will be still 
further growth of this fine company 
in Connecticut,” Mr. Steinkraus con- 
cluded. 

“It is most encouraging to note the 
recent evidences of concern which bus- 
iness and industrial corporations have 
shown toward the mounting problems 
of higher education,” Mr. Halsey said. 

“This concern has been transformed 
into unrestricted financial contributions 
to our colleges and universities as well 
as to the help of industrial executives 
on boards of trustees, advisory com- 
mittees, and even in some cases as 
part-time teachers. 

“Industries have begun to realize 
that higher education is the only source 
of professionally trained personnel, and 
that if the colleges are not helped in 
these days of expanding enrollments, 
teacher shortages, and rapidly mount- 


ing costs, the development of engineers, 
scientists, economists, and other tech- 
nical experts will be greatly curtailed. 

“At the same time, colleges and uni- 
versities could very well take a few 
lessons from business and industry in 
order to help themselves solve some of 
their own problems. For example, the 
colleges could reduce their individual 
student operating costs by using their 
facilities more efficiently; they could 
partially solve the teacher shortage by 
using various mechanical aids such as 
television, films, and recording; and 
they could probably improve the effec- 
tiveness of their education by stream- 
lining their curricula. 

“Burndy Corporation should be con- 
gratulated on its outstanding interest in 
education which takes many forms, in- 
cluding corporate contributions to col- 
leges, tuition rebates to employees 
enrolled in college courses, in-service 
training programs, a lending library 
for employees, and the Burndy Library 
of original source documents on the 
development of modern technology. 

“This evidence of expansion of the 
Burndy Corporation by the dedication 
of this new addition at the Milford 
Omaton Division is a splendid example 
of the faith and confidence which this 
firm has in the future development of 
our nation. The officers and employees 
of the Burndy Corporation should be 
congratulated most heartily on this 
indication of progress and be given 
every best wish for continued success,” 
Mr. Halsey concluded. 

In addition to Mr. Dibner and Mr. 
Lee, Burndy officers and directors par- 
ticipating in the dedication were Julian 
Rogoff, New Rochelle, N. Y., vice 
president and manager of the Omaton 
division, for which the expanded Mil- 
ford plant will be the principal manu- 
facturing facility; Sidney Wolberg, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., vice president, purchas- 
ing; Eric E. DeMarsh, East Norwalk, 
Conn., vice president and manager of 
the Utility-Industrial division, with 
plants at North Haven and Norwalk, 
Conn., New York City, and Lynwood, 
Calif.; Stanley M. Loomis, Norwalk, 
Conn., vice president and treasurer; 
and George M. Szabad, Scarsdale, 
N. Y., vice president and legal counsel. 

Executives representing the com- 
pany’s central services group were 
Isaiah Eisen, New York, systems man- 
ager; Lawrence Feldhuhn, Norwalk, 
Conn., controller; Lewis E. Gage, 
Rowayton, Conn. advertising manager; 
Robert Kolker, Stamford, Conn., as- 
sistant to the executive vice president; 
Mrs. A. P. Orris, Westport, Conn., 
personnel manager—Norwalk; Leo 
Schnitzer, Westport, Conn., planning 
director; and Lawrence Swart, Nor- 
walk, Conn., industrial relations di- 
rector. 


REDUCE 
PACKAGING COST 


wit? HIFFY PADDED 
SHIPPING BAGS 


(BUILT-IN-CUSHIONING) 


Complete Shipping 
: Unite 
- for... 


Parts, Tools, Accesso- 
ries, Soft Goods . . . and 
other non-fragile prod- 
ucts. 


%& SAVE OVER 76% PACKING TIME 

%& AS EASY TO USE AS AN ENVELOPE 

% NO SKILL OR TRAINING REQUIRED 

gm SAVE MATERIAL — LABOR — POSTAGE 

%& MOISTURE RESISTANT — SHOCK ABSORBING 
*% APPROVED BY U.S POSTAL AUTHORITIES 


Interior Packaging 
for... 


Cushioning and interior 
suspension of fragile 
and odd shaped objects. 


% ALL AROUND PROTECTION 
TTP T i ee 1 


& PREVENT SHIFTING AND BREAKAGE 


we REPLACE BOXES FILLERS. DUNNAGE_ DIVIDERS 
Laer hae es 


& REDUCE PACKAGING COSTS 


@ 10 Standard Sizes—ranging 
from 4” x 8” to 14%" x 20”. 
@ One or Multi-colored printing. 
@ Stock bags made of special 
60 Ib. kraft—highest burst and 
strength characteristics. 


@ Colored krafts and re-inforced 
papers available 


The Rourke-Eno 
Paper Company, Inc. 
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58 ALLYN ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 
BRANCH WAREHOUSES 
Bridgeport, Conn, Springfield, Mass. 


New Haven, Conn. Providence, R. I 
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Service Pays Dividends 


Plant for Smith & Wesson, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


PROOF 


In 1940 we performed our first construction work for Smith & Wesson, Inc. It was a small remodelling 
job. Over the next few years we rendered similar service that in most instances were small in size but often 
required more personal attention than larger jobs of recent years. 


PLANT ADDITIONS 


Throughout World War II we constructed and remodelled many buildings for Smith & Wesson, Inc., 
including various enlargements to their existing plant. 


NEW PLANT 


In 1947 we designed their new plant. in collaboration with Mr. C. R. Hellstrom, President of Smith & 
Wesson, Inc., and started construction. While attractive appearance and provision for expansion were 
important, plant efficiency and productivity were the governing factors. Since then we have designed and 
constructed a number of additions to this new plant as their space requirements grew. 


SATISFACTION 


Since our initial small job in 1940, we have performed seventy-six (76) repeat contracts for Smith & 
Wesson. Inc.. which is the best measure of the Service and satisfaction rendered. We are proud of the many 
similar repeat contracts we have been called upon to perform for a great many of the outstanding industrial 
firms in the Connecticut Valley. 


SERVICE COUNTS 


May we be of similar service to your organization. 
a d GS 


ERNEST F. CARLSON, Ine. 


1694 MAIN STREET SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Architects Engineers Builders 


Registered Professional Engineers - Massachusetts and Connecticut Registered Architects - Massachusetts 
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A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on the 15th 


day of the second previous month. 


Business Steady Through 
Ist Half of 1957 


@ DURING the Ist 6 months of this 
year, the Index of Business Activity 
in Conn. moved in the narrow range 
of 14 to 17% above normal. 

Throughout this period the com- 
ponents of the index exhibited mixed 
trends. Construction, spurred by high 
non-residential activity, rose to a peak 
in May and June. Rail tonnage also 
increased through the period. These 
two items balanced a continuing slump 
in cotton mill activity and minor fluc- 
tuations in the manhour component. 
Manufacturing employment continued 
on an even plane. 

The U. S. Index dropped steadily 
during the early months of 1957 and 
then leveled off at an estimated 7% 
above normal during May and June. 


Conn. Businesses 


There were 566 new corporations 
formed during the 2nd quarter of 1957 
compared with 473 in the first quarter. 
By way of contrast, however, 25% 
fewer corporations were established in 
the Ist half of 1957 than in the like 
period of 1956. 

Business failures dropped from the 
Ist quarter high of 215 to 190 in the 
2nd quarter. For the 1st 6 months 
they were 10% above the figure for 
the Ist half of 1956. 


Bank Debits 


Bank debits in six major Connecticut 
cities totaled nearly $6.3 billion for 
the second quarter of 1957. 

So far this year bank debits have 
risen 10% above the like period of 
1956. 

This suggests that despite hesitancy 
in the general business situation, in- 
dividual and business spending con- 
tinues to rise. 


Insurance Sales 


Sales of ordinary life insurance sur- 
passed all’ previous quarterly totals 
during the second quarter of 1957 in 
both Connecticut and the U. S. 

Through the 1st 6 months of 1957, 
total dollar volume of sales for Conn. 
was $408 million compared with $312 
million for the like period of 1956. 
Similarly for the U. S. sales rose to 
$22 billion from $17 billion. In both 


instances the rise represents a 30% 
improvement. 


Employment 


Over-all employment showed a 12% 
increase during the period to rise to 
the highest level ever in this State. 
Transportation equipment, mainly air- 
craft, has exhibited unusually rapid 
growth, more than doubling in the 
six year period. 


Textiles, on the other hand, have 
steadily fallen off reflecting a 40% 
drop in employment since 1951. 


Growth in trade, government, con- 
struction and insurance employment 
more than offset losses in the manu- 
facturing industries. 


Prices 


The index of wholesale prices ad- 
vanced three-tenths of a percentage 
point in June to establish a new high 
at 117.4% of the 1947-49 average. 


Seasonally high prices for farm prod- 
ucts and processed foods were mainly 
responsible for the advance. 


The consumer price index for June 
also rose to a record 120.2%, a jump 
of six tenths of a point over May and 
two points above the level of the be- 
ginning of the year. 


Although seasonally higher food 
prices were the principal factor in the 
rise, prices averaged higher in all 
major groups of goods and services 
except transportation. 
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WALTERS BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 
74 Granby Street, Bloomfield, Connecticut 


WHY WE LITHOGRAPH MANIFOLD FORMS 


Lithography, which basically is the photographic re- 
production of forms, has eliminated the old methods 





of type setting, metal rules and the need for expen- 
sive halftones and plates. The resulting lithographed 
stationery, produced on fast offset lithograph presses, 
surpasses in appearance and performance similar 
forms produced on slower letterpress equipment. In 
addition to these advantages lithography makes it 
possible to utilize design and art work to the full ad- 
vantage of the customers without added cost. 


Call CHapel 2-2225 * 
Charles H. Walters, President 
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IT’S MADE 








IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecticut, 


seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and producers. It 
includes only those listings purchased by Connecticut manufacturers. Interested buyers may secure further 
information by writing this department. Listing rates (12-time insertions only): $6.00 for single listing. When 
several listings are ordered for insertion at the same time following multiple rates apply: $10 for two and $2.00 


each beginning with the third. 






Accounting Forms 


Baker-Goodyear Co The Branford 


Accounting Machines 
Underwood Corporation 


Adding Machines 


Underwood Corporation 


Adhesives 
Polymer Industries Inc Springdale 
Raybestos Division Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Advertising Mats d 
ADS Inc Div CSW Plastic Types Inc Hartford 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 


Advertising Plates : 
ADS Inc Div CSW Plastic Types Inc Hartford 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 


Advertising Specialties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Halco Co New Haven 


Aerosol Products 


Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Air Compressors 


Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 


Air-Conditioning 
Dunham-Bush Inc West Hartford 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (forced ait 

heating units oil fired) South Norwalk 


Air Ducts 


Wiremold Co The (Retractable) Hartford 


Air Heaters—Direct Fired 


Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Air Impellers _ 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 


Aircraft 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division 
Corporation (helicopters) 


United Aircraft 
Bridgeport 


Aircraft Accessories 

Chandler Evans Div Pratt & Whitney Co Inc 
(Piston and Jet Engine Accessories—Carbu 
retors, Fuel Controls, Afterburner Regula 
tors, Pumps, Servomechanisms and _ Protek 
Plugs) West Hartford 
Fenn Mfg Co The (Hardened and Ground 
Gears assemblies) Newington 
Gabb Special Products Div E Horton & Son 
Company (filler caps—pressure fuel servic 
ing systems) Windsor Locks 
Hamilton Standard Div United Aircraft Corp 

(propellors and other aircraft equipment) 
Windsor Locks 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc (aircraft pres- 
sure switches and jet engine afterburner 
control systems) Danbury 


Aircraft Engine Timing Tools 
Gabb Special Products Div E Horton & Son 
Company Windsor Locks 


Aircraft Engines 5 
Lycoming Division Avco Manufacturing Corp 
Stratford 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 


Aircraft Fasteners ; 

Bland Burner Co The Thread Products Div 
Hartford 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (PANELOC 
Aircraft Fasteners) Waterbury 


Aircraft Instruments 


Gorn Electric Company Inc Stamford 


Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 


Aircraft Sheet Metal Work 
Aero Form Co New Haven 


Aircraft Studs & Bolts 


Britton Mfg Co Inc Hartford 


Aircraft Test Equipment 
United Manufacturing Co Division of The 
W L Maxson Corp Hamden 


Alumilite Aluminum Sheets 
Leed Co The H A Hamden 
Aluminum Bronze Castings 


Knapp Foundry Company Inc Guilford 
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Aluminum Castings 

Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 
Naugatuck 

Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 

West Haven 


Charles Parker Company The Meriden 


Aluminum Extrusions 


3ridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Aluminum Forgings 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


; Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp New Haven 


Aluminum Sand Castings 
Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze Corp 
Bridgeport 


. Aluminum—Sheet and Rod 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


ae _Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Ammunition 
Arms and Ammunition Div Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp New Haven 
Remington Arms Co Inc and Peters Cartridge 


Div Bridgeport 

; _ Anodizing 
Aluminum Finishing Co. Bridgeport 
Comco Inc Div of Enthone Inc New Haven 


Leed Co The H A 
Light Metals Coloring Co Inc 


Hamden 
Watertown 


Anodizing Equipment 
Comco Ine Div of Enthone Inc New Haven 


Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gas 
kets, packings, wicks) Middletown 
Tsingris Die Cutting Corp. (die cutting) 
Waterbury 


Asarcon Bronze 
Derby Castings Company, The 
Knapp Foundry Company Inc 
bearing stock) 


Assemblies—Small 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
J] H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Automatic Buffing & Polishing Machines 
Harper Buffing Machine Company The 
East Hampton 


Auto Cable Housing 
Wiremold Company The 


Seymour 
(bushing & 
Guilford 


Hartford 


; Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 


: Automobile Accessories 
Kilbourn-Sauer Company (lights and other ac- 
cessories) Fairfield 


Automotive Bodies 


Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 


Automotive Parts 
Thermostat Div 
Controls Co 


Bridgeport Robertshaw—+ 
Fulton (automobile thermo 
stats) Milford 

Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me 
chanical) Middletown 

Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (Brake Lining, Lined Brake Shoes, 
Clutch Facings, Automatic Transmission 
Parts, Fan Belts, Radiator Hose and Miscel 
laneous Rubber) Bridgeport 

Tsingris Die Cutting Corp. (die cutting) 

Waterbury 


_ Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 


Automotive Tools 


Eis Manufacturing Company Middletown 


i Bags—Paper 
Continental Can Co Paper Container Div 
Kensington 
Bakelite Moldings 


Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 
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Balls 
Abbott Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 
Pioneer Steel Ball Company Inc (steel for 
bearings, burnishing, graining; also brass, 
bronze and stainless) Unionville 
Superior Steel Ball Co Inc (steel bearings & 
burnishing material) New Britain 


Banbury Mixers 


Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Barrels 

Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 

Hartford 


Esbec Barrel Finishing Corp (burnishing & 

tumbling) Byram 

Hartford-Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 


Baskets—Wire 
Rolock Inc 


Bathroom Accessories 
Charles Parker Co The 


Fairfield 


Meriden 


Batteries 
Electrical Div Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp 
(flashlight, radio, hearing aid and others) 
New Haven 


Bearing Testers 

Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Bearings 

Barden Corporation The (ball) 
Fafnir Bearing Co (hall) New Britain 
Marlin-Rockwell Corporation Plainville 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 

Bearings Corp (ball and 
Stamford 


Danbury 


Norma-Hoffman 
roller) 


; Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Div 
Fulton Controls Co 


Bellows— Metallic 


Robertshaw 
Milford 


Bridgeport Thermostat Div Robertshaw 
Fulton Controls Co Milford 
Bells 


Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 
Belt Fasteners 
Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 
aligning) Unionville 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Belting 
Hartford Belting Co 
Russell Mfg Co The 
Belts 
Russell Mfg Co The (airplane safety, air cargo, 
endless) Middletown 
Russell Mfg Co The (transmission and conveyor, 
woven stitched canvas and _ rubber) 
Middletown 


Hartford 
Middletown 


Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
sristol 
Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Blacking Salts for Metals 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Black Oxide Finishing 
Black Oxide Inc New Britain 
Black Oxide Treatment 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 
1045 New Britain Ave 
Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Metal Saw 
Division (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) 


Elmwood 


New Haven 


Blower Fans 
Colonial Blower Company 
Spencer Turbine Co The 


Plainville 
Hartford 
(Advt.) 
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Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
Ripley Co 


Plainville 
Middletown 
Blower Wheels 

Torrington Manufacturing Company The 
Torrington 
Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co 


Boilers 


Hartford 


Bigelow Co The New Haven 
General Electric Company (Residential oil and 
gas fired steam and hot water) Bridgeport 


Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Boring Tools 
Atrax Company The (solid carbide) Newington 
Box Board 
Bird & Son Inc New Britain 
Continental Can Co., Boxboard and 
Folding Carton Division 
Federal Paper Board Co Inc 
Montville, New Haven & Versailles 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The Manchester 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
New Haven Board and Carton Co The 
New Haven 


Milldale 


Montville 


Boxes 
Bird & Son Inc (corrugated, solid fibre, cleated 
containers) New Britain 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Continental Can Co., Fibre Drum and 
Corrugated Box Division Portland 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Middletown Mfg Co (metal) Middletown 
Warner Bros Co The (Acetate, Paper, Acetate 
and Paper Combinations, Counter Display, 
Setup) Bridgeport 
Boxes and Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 


Boxes—Folding 
Leshine Carton Co 
Boxes—Metal 
Merriam Mfg Co (Bond and Security, Cash and 
Utility, Personal Files and Drawer Safes) 
Durham 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, copper-cosmetic, drug, hair 
pin, ointment, pill, powder, rouge, vanity) 
Waterbury 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc 
East Hampton 
Continental Can Co., Boxboard and 
Folding Carton Division Montville 
Curtis & Sons Inc S Sandy Hook 
Folding Cartons Incorporated (paper, folding) 
Versailles 
H J Mills Inc Bristol 
National Folding Box Co Div Federal Paper 
Board Co Inc (paper folding) 
New Haven and Versailles 
New Haven Board and Carton Co The 
New Haven 
Montville 
Bridgeport 


Branford 


Norwich 
Bridgeport 


Robertson Paper Box Co 
Warner Bros Co The 
Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
H J Mills Inc Bristol 
Strouse Adler Company The New Haven 
Warner Bros Co The Bridgeport 
Braid—Elastic & Non-elastic 
Essex Mills Inc Essex 
Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
Brake Linings 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (Automotive and Industrial) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The (all types) Middletown 


Middletown 


Brake Service Parts 

Eis Manufacturing Co 
Brass & Bronze 
American Brass Co The (sheet, wire, rods, 


Middletown 


tubes) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Rolling Mills Company (coil, sheet, 
strip) Bridgeport 


Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire and 
tubing) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Miller Company The (phosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (sheet, wire, 
rod) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Seymour Mfg Co The (strip, sheet & wire) 
Seymour 
Tinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and _ rolls) 
Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Industries 
Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
Mitchell Smelting & Refining Co Inc 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Brass, Bronze, Aluminum Castings 
Derby Castings Company. The Seymour 
Charles Parker Company The Meriden 
Victors Brass Foundry Inc Guilford 


Brass Goods 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 
Waterbury 
Rostand Mfg Co The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) Milford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (to order) 
Waterbury 91 
Western Brass Mills Div Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp New Haven 


Botsford 


Brass Mill Products 
American Brass Company The 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Western Brass Mills Div Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp New Haven 


Breathing Equipment 


Waterbury 
Bridgeport 


Cycle-Flo Company The Milford 
Brick-Building 

Donnelly Brick Co The New Britain 
Bricks—Fire 

Howard Company New Haven 

Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 


Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw Hooks, 
Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C H Hooks) 
New Haven 
Broaching 

Hartford Special Machinery Co The 
Bronze & Aluminum Castings 
Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Knapp Foundry Company Inc (rough or ma- 
chined) Guilford 


Hartford 


Bronze Sand Castings 
Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze Corp 
Sridgeport 
Brooms—Brushes 


Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Buckles ; 

B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 

G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Hawie Mfg Co The 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Risdon Manufacturing Co John M Russell Div 
Naugatuck 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Company Division 
The Hubbard Hall Chemical Company 


Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Building Materials 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc 
Bridgeport 


Burners 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (kerosene oil 
lighting) Thomaston 


Burners—Automatic 


Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Burners—Coal and 0'1 J 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Combined) 
Stamford 


_ Burners—Gas 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Blast Fur- 
nace) Stamford 


Burners—Gas and 0:1 : 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Combined) 
Stamford 


Burne s—Refirnery 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (For Gas and 
Oil) Stamford 


Burn shing 
Abbott Ball Co The (Burnishing Barrells and 
Burnishing Media) Hartford 
Pioneer Steel Ball Company Inc (balls, cones, 
other metallic shapes) Unionville 


Burs 
Atrax Company The (carbide) 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc 


Newington 
West Hartford 


Busways 
Distribution Assemblies Department General 
Electric Co Plainville 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The Putnam 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc (Uniform and Fancy 
Dress) Waterbury 


Cabinets 
Charles Parker Co The (medicine) Meriden 
Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockbestos Products Corp New Haven 


Cable-Interlocked Armor 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cabie—Nonmetallic Sheathed 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cable—Service Entrance 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cages 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 
New Haven 
Cams 
American Cam Company Inc 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Waterbury 


Cams, 2 Dimens:onal 
Mallory Industries, Inc. West Hartford 
Parker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 


Cams, 3 D!mens‘onal 
Mallory Industries, Inc. West Hartford 


Parker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 
Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc Hartford 
Capacitors 
Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc The (mica & trim- 
mer) Willimantic 


Carbide Draw:ng D-es 
State Products Co (eyelet special shape dies) 
Oakville 
Carbide Shape D‘es 

Thomaston Tool & Die Co (any form) 

Thomaston 
Carbide Tools 

Atrax Company The (solid) Newington 
Precision Tool & Die Co Waterbury 


ba Carbon Pile Type Resistors 
Engineered Metals Manchester 
Card Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
Card Indexes 
Wassell Organization Inc 
Carpenter's Tools 
Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw Vices) 
New Haven 


Westport 


Carpet 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 


: Carpet Cushion 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 
Carpets and Rugs 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co Thompsonville 


; : Casters 
Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 
Bridgeport 
; _. Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


; ; Castings 
Connecticut Foundry Co (grey iron) 
d ; Rocky Hill 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
_,iron castings) New Haven 
Charles Parker Company The (brass, bronze, 
aluminum) Meriden 
Ductile Iron Foundry Inc Stratford 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 
_able iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Meehanite, 
Nodular, Iron, Steel) Ansonia 
H R_ Engineering Laboratories Inc (cen- 
trifugal steel mold) East Haddam 
Hartford Electric Steel Corp The (stainless 
steel) Hartford 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (grey iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zine and alursinum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co (steel) Branford 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 
Turner & Seymour Mfg Co The (gray iron, 
semi steel and alloy) Torrington 
Union Mfg Go (grey iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
(Advt.) 
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Castings—Investment 
Arwood Precision Casting Corp 
b Cement-filler 
Clark Cast Steel Cement Company (iron) 
Clinto1 


Groton 


Cements—Refractory 
Mullite Refractory Co The 


Centerless Grinding 
Winsted Centerless Co 


Shelton 


Winsted 


Centers 
Ready Tool Co The (anti 
tipped, high speed) 


Chain 
Risdon Manufacturing Co John M Russel Div 
Naugatuck 
Turner and Seymour Mfg Co The (weldless, 
sash, jack, safety, furnace, universal, lion and 
cable) Porrington 
Chain—Read 

Auto-Swage Products Inc 

Bead Chain Mfg Co The 


Chain—Power Transmission and Conveying 
Whitney Chain Company Hartford 
Chairs 
The Hitchcock Chair Company 


friction, carbide 
Bridgeport 


Shelton 
Bridgeport 


Riverton 
Chemical Analysis 
State Testing Laboratory 
Chemical Manufacturing 
Carwin Company The North Haven 


Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Company Division 
The Hubbard Hall Chemical Company 
Waterbury 
Carwin Company The North Haven 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
New England Lime Company Canaan 
Pfizer & Co Inc Chas _ Groton 
United States Chemical Corp (maintenance 
and powdered hand soap, tloor waxes, 
cleaners, disinfectants, fuel additives) 
New Haven 
Chemicals—Agriculture s 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 


Bridgeport 


Christmas Light Clips 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 
Chromium Plating 

Chromium Corp of America _ 
Chromium Process Company The 


City Plating Works Inc 


Chucks 
Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 
Horton Chuck Div The E Horton & Son Com- 
pany Windsor Locks 
Jacobs Manufacturing Co The West Hartford 
Union Manufacturing Company New Britain 


Chucks—Drill ; 
Jacobs Manufacturing Co The West Hartford 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws ‘ 
Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Horton Chuck Div The E Horton & Son_Com 

pany Windsor Locks 


Chucks—Power Operated 
Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 
Union Manufacturing Company New Britain 
Circuit Breakers 
Circuit Protective Devices Dept., General Elec- 
tric Co. Plainville 


Waterbury 
Shelton 
Bridgeport 


Circulating Pumps 


Corley Co Inc The Plainville 


Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 


Cleaning Compounds 
Enthone Inc (Industrial) New Haven 


Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The 
Clocks 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation The Waterbury 


Clocks—Alarm 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 


Clutch Facings 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (Molded, Woven, Semi-metallic and 
Full-metallic) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The (all types) Middletown 


Waterbury 


Waterbury 
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" ; Coatings 
Bischoff Chemical Corporation (Peelable Plastic 
Coatings) Ivoryton 


Coil Winding Machines 
Boesch Mfg Co Inc 
; Coils—Electric 
Bittermann Electric Company 


Danbury 
Canaan 


Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Cold Molded Electrical Insulation 
Meriden Molded Plastics Meriden 


Commercial Heat Treating 
Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 


Commercial Truck Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 
‘ ; Compacts 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (powder and 

rouge) Waterbury 


Comparators 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Electro-limit and Air 
O-Limit) West Hartford 


Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 


; Computers 
Newton Co The (electronic) 
Reflectone Corporation The 


Manchester 
Stamford 


; Concrete Products 
Plastricrete Corp Hamden 
Condenser and Heat Exchanger Tubes 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 


Consulting Engineers 
McNeal J D (Electrical and Electronic) 
New Haven 
Standish Associates Inc Fairfield 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


_Continuous Mill Gages 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Contract Machining 
Laurel Mfg Co Inc (Precision Production Small 
Parts) Plainville 
Malleable Iron Fixture Company Branford 
Charles Parker Co Meriden 


Contract Manufacturers 

Fenn Mfg Co The (Precision Machine Work) 
: Newington 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to specifications) Durham 

Charles Parker Co (sheet metal fabricators) 
Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal parts 
and assemblies) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (metal parts 
and assemblies) Waterbury 91 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


; Controllers 
3ristol Company The 


Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc 


Stratford 


Controls—Remote 
Panish Controls (Remote Controls for Marine 
& Aeronautic Applications) Bridgeport 


; Controls Remote, Hydraulic 
perry Products Inc Danbury 
. ' Converters DC to AC 
Electric Specialty Co Stamford 
Conveyer Systems 

Hayes-Te Equipment Corp Connecticut Con- 

veyor Division _(Conn-Veyor) Unionville 
Leeds Conveyor Mfg Co The East Haven 
Production Equipment Co Meriden 


Copper 

American Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (steel) Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire tube) 
Waterbury 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Div Olin Mathieson Cyem 
ical Corp New Haven 
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c a Copper Castings 
Knapp Foundry Company Inc Guilford 
: Copper Sand Castings 
Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze Corp 
Bridgeport 


’ Copper Sheets 
American Brass Company The 
New Haven Copper Co The 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


’ Copper Shingles 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 

; Copperware 
Bridgeport Brass Company (cooking utensils) 
Bridgeport 


; Copper Water Tube 
American Brass Company The 


Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co 


Bridgeport 


Cord 
Russell Mfg Co The (marine & aero shock) 
Middletown 


Cords—Asbestos Insulated 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
. F _Cords—Braided 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
. g Cords—Heater 
Essex Mills Inc Essex 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


: . Cords—Portable 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
7 Cord Sets—Electric 
General Electric Company 
Seeger-Williams Inc 


Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Correspondence Files 

Wassell Organization Inc Westport 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 

Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 

Corrugated Containers Inc Hartford 


Corugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Continental Can Co., Fibre Drum and 

Corrugated Box Division Portland 
DL & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 


Cosmetic Containers 

Eyelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal) 
Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Cosmetics 
J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Cotton and Asbestos Wicking ; 
Bland Burner Co The Hartford 
Counting Devices 2 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 

Couplings 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (hose and 
tube) Waterbury 


Crushers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Stone and 
Ore) Ansonia 


Cups—Paper _ . 
Continental Can Co Paper Container Div 
Kensington 


Cushioning for Packag:ng 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 


Cut Stone 
Dextone Co The New Haven 
Cutters 

Atrax Company The (solid carbide) Newington 
Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 
New Haven 

Mitrametric Co The (ground pinion) 
Torrington 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Milling Cutters all 
types) West Hartford 


Cutting & Creasing Rule 
Bartholomew Co H J Bristol 
Decalcomanias 
Sirocco Screenprints New Haven 
Deep Hole Drilling & Reaming 
Hamden Deep Hole Drilling Co 
Wilson Arms Co The 


Hamden 
Hartford 
(Advt.) 
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Deep Drawings 

Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 
Delayed Action Mechanism 

M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 


R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Demineral'zers 
Crystal Research Laboratories Hartford 


Designers for Business and Industry (appear- 
ance-product) New Haven 


Design & Drafting Service 
Smith & Winchester Mfg Co The 
South Windham 


Development Work 
Saybrook Manufacturing Inc Old Saybrook 

Diamonds—Industrial y 
Diamond Tool and Die Works Hartford 


Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Bridgenort 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
SoundScriber Corporation The New Haven 


Die Cast Des 
C & F Tool & Die Corp Bridgeport 

Die Castings : 
Mt Vernon Die Casting Co Stamford 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc New Haven 


Die Casting Dies 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
Parker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The Derby 


Die Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The New Haven 
Geometric Tool Division, Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corp New Haven 


Die Polishing Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Die Sets 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Precision) 
West Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Union Mfg Co (precision, steel and semi-steel) 
New Britain 


Die Sinkers 


Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Die: 

Allstate Steel Rule Die Mirs. (steel rule, cut- 
ting & blanking) Waterbury 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 

Mitrametric Co The (ground for gears) 
Torrington 
Parker-Hartford Corporation (plastics and die 


castings) Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Monocone and Ducone 
Dies) West Hartford 


Dies & D’e Cutting 
Allstate Steel Rule Die Mfrs. (cutting, creasing, 
perforating, steel rule) Waterbury 
Douglas Co Geo M New Haven 
Tsingris Die Cutting Corp. (customers’ material 
or printed matter) Waterbury 


Display Containers 
National Folding Box Co Div Federal Paper 
Board Co Inc (folding paperboard) 
New Haven and Versailles 


Displays—Design & Production 


Ad-Craft Displays, Inc. Bloomfield 
Stifel & Kufta New Britain 
Displays— Metal 
Durham Mfg Co The (Designing & Mfg to cus- 
tomers’ specifications) Durham 
Merriam Mfg Co (Contract Work to Individual 
Specifications) Durham 


Parsons Co Inc W A (custom designed) 


Distribution Centers 
Distribution Assemblies Department, General 
Electric Co Plainville 


Door Closers 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Mig. Co The Stamford 


Doors 
Bilco Co The (metal, residential and commercial) 
West Haven 


Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


Drafting Accessories 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 


Draft Inductors 
Corley Co Inc The Plainville 


Drill Presses 
Townsend Mfg Co The H P Elmwood 


Drilling Machines 
Howe & Fant Inc (Turret Type) 
East Norwalk 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Deep Hole) 
West Hartford 


Drilling and Tapping Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Drop Forgings 
Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 
Billings & Spencer Co The Hartford 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Duplicating Machines—Automatic 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Duplicator Tables 

Regent Machine Co Bridgeport 
Elastic Narrow Fabrie 

Essex Mills Inc Essex 


Electric Cables 
General Electric Company (for residential, com- 
mercial and industrial applications) 
sridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric—Cummutators & Segments 
Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 


Electric Cord Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 


Electric Cords 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Eye Control 

Ripley Company Inc Middletown 
Electric Fixture Wire 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 

New Haven 


Electric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark “Dur- 
abilt’’) Winsted 


Electric Heating Elements 
Hartford Element Co Hartford 


Electric Ignition Harnesses _ 
General Electric Company sridgeport 


Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 
Tsingris Die Cutting Corp. (die cutting) 
Waterbury 


Electric Lighting Fixtures 
Fan-Craft Mfg Co (residential, church, post 
lanterns) Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Wasley Products Inc Plainville 


Electric Motor Controls 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


Electric Signs 
Berger Sign Co Hartford 


Electric Switches 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


Electric Time Controls 
Cramer Controls Corporation The 
Centerbrook 


Electric Underfloor Duct System 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Electric Wire 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Wiring Devices 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


Electric Woven Heating Elements 
Pre-Fab Heating Co Inc Guilford 


Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 

a ® Specialties 

Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 

_ Electrical Connectors 

3urndy Engineering Co Inc Norwalk 
_ Electrical Control Apparatus 
Plainville Electrical Products Co The 

Plainville 


Electrical Goods 


A C Gilbert Co New Haven 
: : Electrical Motors 

Electric Specialty Co Stamford 
U S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 


; Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 


ee Electrical Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co The 
: = pel Plainville 
Pneumatic Applications Co Simsbury 


: Electrical Test Equipment 
McNeal J D New Haven 


Electrical Wiring Systems 
Wiremold Co The Hartford 


a Electronic Parts 
lerryville Manufacturing Co (Stampings to cus- 
tomer specifications) lerryville 


; ; Electronics 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
McNeal J D New Haven 
Middletown Mfg Co (metal cabinets, chassis 
panels, brackets, cases) Middletown 
Newton Co The Manchester 
Ripley Co Middletown 
Sturrup Larabee & Warmers Inc Middletown 


Electroplating 
City Plating Works Inc Bridgeport 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co Harttord 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Electroplating—E quipment & Supplies 
Apothecaries Hall Company Division 
The Hubbard Hall Chemical Company 
: Waterbury 
Comco Ine Div of Enthone Inc New Haven 
Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


; Electroplating Processes & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Electrotypes 
ADS Inc Div CSW Plastic Types Inc Hartford 
Barnum-Hayward Electrotype Co Inc 
New Haven 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 
New Haven Electrotype Div Electrographic Corp 
New Haven 


Elevators 
Eastern Elevator Co (passenger and freight) 
New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Hartford 


: _ Enameling 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Enamels & Lacquers 
Dobbs Chemical Co The (industrial finishes 

to customers’ specifications) New Haven 


End Milling Cutters 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


End Mills 


Atrax Company The (solid carbide) Newington 


Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
United States Envelope Company 
Hartford Division Hartford 


E nvelopes—Stock and Special 
Continental C¥%n Co Paper Container Div 
Kensingtor 


Environmental Testing 
State Testing Laboratory sridgeport 
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Extractors—Tap 
Walton Company The West Hartford 
Extruders and Accessories 
Standard Machinery Co The (for the Wire and 

Cable Mfrs) Mystic 
Eyelets 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Mark Eyelet & Stamping Co (small—metal 
stampings) Wolcott 
Platt Bros & Co The P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Stevens Co Inc Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Eyelets, Ferrules and Wiring Terminals 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Eyelet Machine Products 
American Brass Company The 
Ball & Socket Mfg Co The 
Cold Forming Mfg Co The 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Stevens Co Inc 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Fabricators 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
brass, bronze, copper, steel) 
Fabrics 
Russell Mfg Co The (Teflon for high tempera 
ture bearings, bakelite impregnated and aero 
ski surfaces) Middletown 





Waterbury 
West Cheshire 
Waterbury 
Thomaston 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


(aluminum, 
Waterbury 


_Fan Blades ; 
Torrington Manufacturing Company The 
Torrington 
Fancy Dress Buttons and Buckles 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fans—Electric 
General Electric Company 
Fasteners—Aircraft 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Aircraft Fasteners) 
Fasteners—Laundry Proof | ; 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (GRIPPER 
snap fasteners) Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap _ 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (GRIPPER 
zippers and GRIPPER snap fasteners) 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


(PANELOC 
Waterbury 


Felt 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Drycor Felt Company (paper makers and _ in- 
dustrial) Staffordville 
Tsingris Die Cutting Corp. (die cutting) 
Waterbury 
Felt—All Purpose 
American Felt Co (Mill & Cutting Plant) 
Glenville 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 
Tsingris Die Cutting Corp. (die cutting) 
Waterbury 
Fenders—Boat 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 
Fiber-glass Fabrication 
Davis Co The E J West Haven 
Tsingris Die Cutting Corp. (mat. sales, die 
cutting) Waterbury 
Fibre Board 
tird & Son Inc New Britain 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
C H Horton Co The North Westchester 
Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 
File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The 
Stafford Springs 
Filing Equipment 


Wassell Organization Inc Westport 
Films 
Cine-Video Productions Inc Milford 
Finger Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Inc 
Junior Screw Machine Products Inc 
. West Haven 
Marlin Firearms Co The New Haven 
O F Mosberg & Sons Inc New Haven 
Remington Arms Company Inc Bridgeport 
Arms ard Ammunition Div Olin Mathieson 


Hartford 


Chemical Corp New Haven 
Fire Alarm Systems _ 
Fire-Lite Alarms Inc New Haven 


Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 

Fireplace Goods 
American Windshield & Specialty Co The 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 
fohn P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 
Fireproof Floor Joists 

Dextone Co The New Haven 

Fireworks 


M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingford 
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Fishing Tackle 
H C Cook The 32 Beaver St 


Ansonia 
Flashlights 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Electrical Div Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp 
New Haven 
4 Flat Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co 
Gemco Manufacturing Co Inc 


Flexible Shaft Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Floor & Ceiling Plates 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New Britain 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
Fullerton Manufacturing Corp Norwalk 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Foam Rubber 
Armstrong Rubber Company The 
West Haven 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 
Forgings 
Atwater Manufacturing Company 
Billings & Spencer Company 
Capewell Manufacturing Company 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 


Plainville 
Southington 


Plantsville 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Foundries 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Derby Castings Company, The Seymour 
Ductile Iron Foundry Inc Stratford 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Iron and 
Steel) Ansonia 
Hartford Electric Steel Corp The Hartford 
Charles Parker Company The (brass, bronze, 
aluminum) Meriden 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Smith & Winchester Mfg Co The 
South Windham 
Turner & Seymour Mfg Co The (gray, iron, 
semi steel and alloy) Torrington 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
Fountain Pens and Mechanical Pencils 
Waterman Pen Company Inc Seymour 
Foundry Riddles 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Four Slide Forms 
Peck Spring Co 
Frames—Hack Saw 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G 
New Haven 
Fuel Oil Pump and Heater Sets 


Plainville 


Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 
Furnaces 

Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (warm air 

oil fired) South Norwalk 


Gage Blocks 

Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Alloy steel and Car- 
bide, Hoke and USA) West Hartford 
Galvanizing 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 

Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (from all 
materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
Bridgeport 
Tsinzris Die Cutting Corp (from all materials) 
Waterbury 


Branford 
Middletown 


Gaskets—Insulation 
American Felt _Co_ Glerville 
Tsingris Die Cutting Corp. (thermal, acoustical, 
die cutting) Waterbury 
Gas Range Conversion Burner 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 
Gas Scrubbers, Coolers and Absorbers 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Gauges 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum-recording 
automatic control) Waterbury 
Helicoid Gage Division American Chain & Cable 
Co The (pressure and vacuum) 
sridgeport 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Precision Measure- 
ment all types) West Hartford 
Gears 
Mitrametric Co The (blanked fine pitch) 
Torrington 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
Fenn Mfg Co The 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


United Gear & Machine Co 


Ansonia 
Newington 
Hartford 
Suffield 






is Glass Blowing 
Arnco Sign Co (scientific apparatus) 


( Meriden 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 


New Haven 
Glass Cutters 
Fletcher-Terry Co The 


Gold & Silver Plating 
Donham Craft Inc (on metals & plastics) 
Thomaston 


Forestville 


Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 


; Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc New Haven 


Grinding 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll and 
Cylindrical) Ansonia 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Horberg Grinding Industries Inc (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 

faces, internal and special) 
19 Staples St Bridgeport 


Grinding Heads—Internal 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Pneumatic, High 
Speed) West Hartford 


Grinding Machines 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll) 
Ansonia 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Surface, Die; Gear 
and Cutter Grinders) West Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 


. Grommets 
American Brass Company The 


Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 


Waterbury 


; Ground Rubber Rolls 
Saybrook Manufacturing Inc Old Saybrook 
Guards for Machinery 
Wheeler Co The G E New Haven 


; Hack and Band Saw Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Hair Hygiene Preparations 


Parker Herbex Corporation Stamford 


: Hammers—Carpenters and Machinists 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Hand Tools 
Billings and Spencer Company (wrenches 
sockets and shop tools) Hartford 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg. Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, towels, coping 
saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 


= Hardness Testers 
W ilson Mechanical Instrument Diy American 
Chain & Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 


Hardware 

Bassick Company The (Automotive) Bridgeport 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc 

5 Bridgeport 
Gordon Associates Derby 
Harlock Products Corp New Haven 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 

and industrial) Middletown 


Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Hardware—Marine & Bus 

Rostand Mfg Co The Milford 

; _  Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


7 Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Yale & Towne Mig Co The Stamford 


Hat Machinery 


Doran Bros Inc Danbury 


Health Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 
for back, breast and abdomen) New Haven 


Heat Elements 
Electroflex Heat Inc Hartford 
Safeway Heat Elements Inc (woven wire re- 
sistance type) Middletown 


Heat Exchangers 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Heat Treating 
Sennett Metal Treating Co The 
1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 


Commercial Metal Treating Co Bridgeport 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
New Haven Heat Treating Co., Inc. New Haven 
Skene Co Inc The William A (metals) 
Bridgeport 


Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 
296 Homestead Ave 


Hartford 
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Heat-Treating Equipment 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 
Rolock Inc (Retorts, Muffles, etc.) Fairfield 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 

296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Heat Treating Fixtures 
Rolock Inc (Trays, Baskets, etc.) Fairfield 
Wiretex Mfg Co Inc Bridgeport 


Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


Heaters—Electric 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Heating and Cooling Coils 

G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Heating Elements 
Hartford Element Co Hartford 


Heavy Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (sulphuric, nitric and muriatic 
acids and aniline oil) 


Heavy Machinery 
Smith & Winchester Mfg Co The 
South Windham 


Hex-Socket Screws 
tristol Company The E 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The 


Waterbury 
West Hartford 


High Frequency Alternators 

Electric Specialty Co Stamford 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company Beacon Falls 
Hobs and Hobbings 


ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 


Parker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Die and Thread mill- 
ing) West Hartford 


Ho'sts and Trolleys _ et 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Hose Fittings 

Don Mfg Co T M 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 


Naugatuck 
Waterbury 


Hose—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co 
American Metal Hose Branch Waterbury 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie %1fg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs). 
Bridgeport 
Hospital Signal Systems 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Corp 
Merid>n 


Hydraulic Brake Fluids _ 

Fis Manufacturing Co Middletown 

Hypodermic Needles : 

Roehr Products Company Waterbury 

Ice Bi 

Pure-Ice Oil Co Inc Kensington 
Ice Buckets . 

B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 


Ice Vending Service . 
Pure-Ice Oil Co Inc Kensington 
Impregnating 
American Metaseal Inc (metal, wood, etc.) 
Hamden 


Industrial Chrome Plating 

Mirror Polishing & Buffing Co Waterbury 
Industrial Displays 

Sansone Co S Frederick (Designers Builders 

and Counselors) Short Beach 


Industrial Finishes 
Chemical Coatings Corporation 
United Chromium Incorporated 


Rocky Hill 


Waterbury 


Industrial Tools—Powder Actuated 


Remington Arms Company Inc Bridgeport 
Inhalators ; 
Cycle-Flo Company The Milford 
Inks 
Waterman Pen Company Inc Seymour 
Insecticides 


American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 


Instalment Payment Books 
Wassell Organization Inc Westport 


Insulated Wire & Cable 
General Electric Company (for residential com- 
mercial and industrial applications) 
Bridgeport 
Kerite Company The Seymour 


Insulated Wire & Cable Machinery 
Davis Electric Company Wallingford 


Instruments 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
J-B-T Instruments Inc (Electrical and Tem- 
perature) New Haven 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Precision Measuring) 
West Hartford 
Integrators 
Reflectone Corporation The Stamford 
Inter-Communications Equipment 

Connecticut Telephone & Electric Corp 

Meriden 
Interval Timers 

Tux Clock Manufacturing Company, Waterbury 


Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jig Borer 


Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc 


Bridgeport 
West Hartford 


Jigs, Fixtures & Gages 
Federal Machine & Tool Co Bristol 


Jig Grinder : 

Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 

Keller Machines . 

Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 
Key Blanks 

Sargent & Company New Haven 

Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 


Labels 
1 & J Cash Ine (Woven) South Norwalk 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 


Label Moisteners ’ 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Laboratory Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 


Laboratory Supplies 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 


. . Laces 
American Fabrics Company The 
Wilcox Lace Corporation 


Bridgeport 
Middletown 


Laces and Nettings 

Wilcox Lace Corporation The Middletown 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 

Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 

I-Sis Chemicals Inc Stamford 

United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 
Laminated Metal 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Lamps 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Waterbury 


Lampholders—Incandescent and Flourescent 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Lanterns—Battery Operated 
Electrical Diy Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp 
New Haven 
Lathes—Contin-U- Matic 


Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
continuous turning type) Bridgeport 


Lathes—Man-Au-Trol 

Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
Lathes—Mult-Au- Matic 

Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 

indexing type) Bridgeport 


Lathes—Toolroom and Automatic 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Lathes—Vertical Turret 
Bullard Company The (single spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Lead Plating 


Christie Plating Co The Groton 


. : Leather 

Norwich Leather Co Norwich 

Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 


Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


ti Leather Goods Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc) Middletown 


Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 
Levels—Machinist’s Precision 
3ullard Company The Bridgeport 


Light Assemblies 
Saybrook Manufacturing Inc Old Saybrook 
s Lighting Accessories—Flourescent 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
s Lighting Equipment 
Fullerton Manufacturing Corp Norwalk 
Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 

Meriden 

. ; Lines—Braided 
Essex Mills Inc Essex 
E 7 Lime 
New England Lime Company Canaan 


: Lipstick Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
; Lipstick Containers 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co 
Waterbury 


: Lithographers 
O’Toole & Sons Inc T Stamford 


. Lithographing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 

Printers Inc Hartford 
Lehman Brothers Inc New 


in | Haven 
A D Steinbach & Sons 


New Haven 


; 7 Locks—Banks 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 


Locks—Builders 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Locks—Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 


‘i Locks—Special Purpose 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 


_ _Locks—Suitcase and Trimmings 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Locks—Trunk 


Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Loom—Non- Metallic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Lubricants—High Pressure 

Alpha Molykote Corp The Stamford 
Lubricants—Extreme Temperatures 

Alpha Molykote Corp The Stamford 


Lubricating System—Mist 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G 
New Haver 


- Lumber & Millwork Products 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc 3ridgeport 


Machetes 

Collins Company The Collinsville 
Nachine Design 

Black Rock Mfg Company The Bridgeport 

Standish Associates Inc Fairfield 


Machine Shop Fabrication 
Smith & Winchester Mfg Co The 
South Windham 
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Machine Tool Designers 
R & S Company New Britain 


Machine Tools 
Bullard Company The 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc 
Producto Machine Company The 


Bridgeport 
Ansonia 

West Hartford 
Bridgeport 


Machine Tools 
Victor Machine Tool Rebuilders Inc (scraping, 
fitting & aligning) Bridgeport 


Machine Work 

Banthin Engineering Co 
Black Rock Mfg Company The Bridgerort 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (precision 
parts) Newington 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 
work only) Hartford 

Joma Tool Co (small assemblies & parts) 
Wolcott 

National Sheradizing & Machine Co (job) 
Hartford 
Parker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll 
ing mill machinery) Torrington 


Bridgeport 


Machinery 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (special) 
Newington 
Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 
Thomaston 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 
Torrington 


Machinery—Automatic 
Banthin Engineering Company (new and re- 
built) Bridgeport 


Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery—Cold Heading 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
J IL. Lucas and Son Fairfield 
State Machinery Co Inc New Haven 


Machinery—Extruding 

Standard Machinery Co The Mystic 
Machinery—Metal- Working 

Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 

Waterbury 

Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 

Machinery—Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
(forming and tapping) Waterbury 


Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Drawing 
Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Vaterbury 


Machinery—Wire Straightening 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc New Haven 


Machinery—Wire Straightening and Cutting 
Mettler Machine Tool, Inc New Haven 


Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (special, 
new development engineering design and con- 
struction) Bridgeport 
Patent Button Company The Waterbury 


Machines Automatic 
Globe Tapping Machine Co Bridgeport 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 
Standish Associates Inc Fairfield 


Machines—Automatic Chucking 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 

The New Britain Machine Co (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Potter & Johnson) 
West Hartford 


Machines—Brushing 

Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Machines—Contin-U- Matic 

Bullard Company The (verticle multi-spindle— 

continuous turning) Bridgeport 


Machines—Draw Benches 


Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 
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Machines—Forming ; 
A H Nilson Mach Ce The (four-slide wire and 
ribbon stock) Bridgeport 


Machines—Paper Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 
Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 


Machines—Rolling 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 
Machines—Slotting 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
(screw head) Waterbury 


Machines—Spacing Table 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
Machines—Special 

Fenn Mfg Co The 


Newington 
Fuller Brush Co The 


Hartford 


Machines—Swaging 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 
Machines—Thread Rolling 

Hartford Snecial Machinery Co The Hartford 
Peterson Division, Mettler Machine Tool, Inc. 
New Haven 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


: Machines—Turks Head 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 
Machines—Wire Drawing 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 
os Machining—Horizontal Boring 

Tucker Machine Co North Haven 


Manganese Bronze Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 
Manicure Instruments 


W E Bassett Company The Derby 


7 Marine Engines 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (running lights and 
searchlights) Fairfield 


Marine Equipment 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div North & Judd Mfg Co 
Middletown 


Marine Reserve Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 
Marking Devices 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 
Parker-Hartford Corporation (steel) 


New Haven 
Hartford 


Marking Tools 
Parker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 
Materials Handling 
Hayes-Te Equipment Corp Connecticut Con- 

veyor Division (Conn-Veyor) Unionville 
Parsons Co Inc W A (tote pans) Durham 


Mats—Newspaper 
ADS Inc Div CSW Plastic Types Inc Hartford 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 


Mattresses 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Metal Boxes 
Parsons Co Inc W A (tool kits) Durham 
Metal Boxes and Displays 
Durham Mfg Co The (Designing & Mfg to, 
customers’ specifications) Durham 
Merriam Mfg Co (Bond, Security, Cash, Util- 
ity, Personal Files, Drawer Safes, Custombilt 
containers and displays) Durham 
Middletown Mfg Co Middletown 
Charles Parker Co (sheet metal fabricators) 
Meriden 


Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Company Division 
The Hubbard Hall Chemical Company 
Waterbury 
New Haven 
Waterbury 


Enthone Inc 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Metal Finishes 
Enthone Inc 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 
United Chromium Incorporated 


Metal Finishing 
Hartford Industrial Finishing Co 
National Sheradizing & Machine Co 
Waterbury Plating Company 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Waterbury 
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_ . Metal Formings 
Master Engineering Company 
Stanley Pressed Metal 


West Cheshire 
New Britain 


Metal Mouldings 
Leed Co The H A Hamden 
Metal Novelt’es 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Metal Plating—Gold & Silver 


Donham Craft Inc Thomaston 


Metal Products—Stampings 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co 

Thomaston 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to-Or- 

der) Waterbury 91 
Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 


Metal Specialties 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Metal Spinning 
Moseley Metal Crafts Inc West Hartford 

Metal Stampings 
American Brass Company The 
Better Formed Metals Inc 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 
Greist Mfg Co The 
H C Cook Co The 
Humason Mfg Co The 
Toma Too! Co Wolcott 
Mohawk Mfg Co (threaded) Middletown 
J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 

tions) Middletown 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 
Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Terryville Manufacturing Co Terryville 
Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 
Naugatuck 
Stamford 
503 Blake St New Haven 
32 Beaver St°Ansonia 
Forestville 


Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Meters—Parking 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Microfilming 
American Microfilming Service Co. 
New Haven 


Micro-Projectors 
Kalart Co Inc The 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Plainville 


Mill Machinery 
Torrington Manufacturing Company The 
Torrington 


Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Keller Tracer— 
Controlled Milling Machines) West Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 


Mill Products 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, nickel silver—sheet, rod, wire, 
tube) Waterbury 


Mill Supplies 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div North & Judd Mfg Co 
Middletown 


Millwork 

Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Miniature Precision Connectors 

Gorn Electric Co Stamford 


Minute Minders 

Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Mirror Rosettes and Hangers 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Mixing Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Gabb Special Products Div The E Horton & 
Son Co Windsor Locks 


Mobile Radio 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Corp 
Meriden 


Model Work 
B & N Tool & Engineering Co (instruments and 
timing devices) Oakville 


Mops 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 


(Advt.) 
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Motion Picture Equipment 
Kalart Co Inc The (16mm Sound and Silent 
Projectors, Film Splicers & Rewinders) 
Plainville 
Motor Control Centers 
Distribution Assemblies Department, General 
Electric Co Plainville 


Motor—Generator Sets i seg 
Electric Specialty Co Stamford 


Motor Overload Protectors 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Motors—Electric Timing 
Cramer Controls Corporation The 
Centerbrook 


Motors—Synchronous 

Cramer Controls Corporation The 
Centerbrook 
Electric Specialty Co Stamford 


Moulded Plastic Products 
Butterfield Inc T F 
Patent Button Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Watertown Mfg Co The 


Naugatuck 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
117 Echo T.ake Road 
Watertown 


Mouldings : 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 
and store front) Hamden 
Moulds 


ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 


114 Brewery St New Haven 


Name Plates ; 
Seton Name Plate Co (metal & plastic name 
plates and identification tags) New Haven 


Napper Clothing - 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 


Nettings J 

Wilcox Lace Corp The Middletown 
Newspaper Mats 

Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 


Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Company Division 
The Hubbard Hall Chemical Company 


Waterbury 
Nickel Silver 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 


Western Brass Mills Div Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Nickel Silver Ingot ; 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Night Latches k 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co Inc Stamford 


Non-ferrous Metal Castings , 
Miller Company The Meriden 
Charles Parker Co Meriden 


Nuts, Bolts and Washers 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equ’pment ; 3 
Pitney-Bowes Inc ; : Stamford 
Inderwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 
Wassell Organization Inc Westport 


Offset Printing _ . 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 


Printers Inc Hartford 
Oil Burners 
Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 
Peabody Engineering Corp (Mechanical and/or 
Steam Atomizer) Stamford 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp The 
1477 Park St Hartford 


Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30M gals, under- 
writers above and under grou-d) 
South Norwalk 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
O'ls—Cutting 
Anderson Oil Co Inc F E Portland 


Open Knife Sw'tches and Accessories 
Circuit Protective Devices Dept., General Elec- 
tric Co. Plainville 


Optical Cores & Ingots 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Otis Woven Awning Stripes _ 7 

The Falls Company Norwich 


Ovens—Electric 


Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 
Package Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Packaging & Packing 
Mercer & Stewart Co The Hartford 
Packing 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(Asbestos and Rubber Sheet) Bridgeport 
Tsingris Die Cutting Corp. (from all materials) 
Waterbury 


Padlocks 
Sargent & Company New_Haven 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 


Yale & Towne Mfg Co Inc Stamford 
os Pads—Offiice ; 
rhe Baker Goodyear Company Branford 


Paging Loudspeaker Systems : 
Thomsen’s Audio Co Stamford 


. Paints _ 
Tredennick Paint Manufacturing Co The 
Meriden 


Paints and Enamels 

Staminate Corp The New Haven 
Panelboards—Lighting and Distribution 

Distribution Assemblies Department, General 

Electric Co Plainviile 


Panelyte 
Leed Co The H A Hamden 


Panta 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 
Bridgeport 


Paperboard 
Continental Can Co., Boxboard and 
Folding Carton Division 
Federal Paper Board Co Inc 
Montville, New Haven & Versailles 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
New Haven Pulp and Board Co The 
New Haven 


Montville 


; Paper Box—Partitions 
American Rondo Corporation 
(specialty partitions) Hamden 


Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
National Folding Box Co Div Federal Paper 
Board Co Inc (folding) 

New Haven & Versaille 

New Haven Board and Carton Co The 
New Haven 
Mills Inc H J Bristol 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 


Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 
3ridgeport Paper Box Company Bridgeport 
M Backers’ Sons Inc Wallingford 


Paper Clips 
H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Paper Mill Machinery / 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell) Div 
Mystic 


Parachute Cord 
Essex Mills Inc Essex 


Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell) Div 


Mystic 
Parking Meters 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
; Parts 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (ammunition, 
electric instrument, electrical appliance, 


fountain pen, instrument, lighting fixture, 
ordance,  etc.—blanked, stamped, formed, 
drawn, re-drawn, forged, screw machined, 
headed, pointed, finished) Waterbury 


Pattern-Makers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Pattern Shop 
Smith & Winchester Mfg Co The 
South Windham 


Penlights 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Pet Furnishings 


Andrew B Hendrix Co The New Haven 


Phosphor Bronze 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Comnany Bridgeport 
Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 
Meriden 


Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Div Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp (sheets, strip) New Haven 


eat Phosphor Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Photo Engraving 
Dowd Wyllie & Olson Inc Hartford 
Wilcox Photo Engraving Co Inc New Haven 


E : Photoflash Batteries 
Electrical Div Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp 
New Haven 


Photographic Equipment 
Electrical Div Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp 
New Haven 
Kalart Company Inc Plainville 


Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Ine (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 
Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions. backs. 


plates) Ivoryton 
a : Pins 
CEM Company (‘‘Spirol’’) Danielson 
; Pin Up Lamps 
Verplex Company The Essex 
Pipe 


American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass and copper) 
3ridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (red brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 


Pipe Fitters Hand Tools 


Capewell Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Pipe Fittings 

Corley Co Inc ; Plainville 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


: Pipe Plugs 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter 
sunk) West Hartford 


Pipe Plugs—Socketed 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


Pistols & Revolvers 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Inc Hartford 


Plastic Coatings 
Bischoff Chemical Corporation (Peelable Plastic 
Coatings) Ivoryton 
Plastic Bottles 

Plax Corporation 
Plastic Buttons 

Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 

West Willington 
Waterbury 


Bloomfield 


Patent Button Co The 


Plastic Extruders 


Jessall Plastics, Inc. Kensington 


Plastic Extruders 


Jessall Plastics Inc Kensington 


Plastic Fabrication 
Humphrey Fabricating Corporation Unionville 


; Plastic Film & Sheet Materials 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
Plax Corporation Bloomfield 


Plastic Lining Equipment 
Comco Inc Div of Enthone Inc New Haven 


Plastic Molders 
Plastic Molding Corporation 

Plastic Molding 
Butterfield Inc T F Naugatuck 
U S Plastic Molding Corporation Wallingford 


Sandy Hook 


Plastic—Moulders 
Conn Plastics 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Watertown Mfg Co The 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 
Watertown 


Plastic Pipe and Fittings 
Comco Inc Div of Enthone Inc New Haven 


Plastic Printing Plates 
ADS Inc Div CSW Plastic Types Inc Hartford 


Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 
Plast'g Wire Coating Materials 
Electronic Rubber Co Stamford 
Plastics 


B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 

(Advt.) 
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Plastics Machinery 
Black Rock Mfg Company The 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 


Bridgeport 
Ansonia 


Plastics Plated—Gold & Silver 


Donham Craft Inc Thomaston 


Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
Crown Tool & Die Co Inc Bridgeport 
Parker-Hartford Corporation (for plastics) 
Hartford 


Plasticrete Bloc 
Plasticrete Corp Hamden 
Platers 
Acme Chromium Plating Co 
Christie Plating Co 
City Plating Works 
Patent Button Co The 
Water Plating Company 
Chromium Process Company The 

Plating only) 


New Haven 
Groton 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
(Chromium 
Shelton 


Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company Waterbury 
Comco Inc Div of Enthone Inc New Haven 
Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Platers Metal es 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Plating : 

Christie Plating Co The (including lead plating) 

sroton 

Bridgeport 

Bridgeport 


City Plating Works Inc 


Superior Plating Co 


Plating on Metals & Plastics 
Donham Craft Inc Thomaston 


Plating Processes and Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) Newington 
McGuire Mfg. Co Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 


Plumbing Specialties 
Risdon Manufacturing Co John M Russell Div 
Naugatuck 

Pole Line Hardware 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Police Equipment _ 7 

The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 

Polishing _ ; 

Mirror Polishing & Buffing Co Waterbury 

Poly Chokes ; 

Poly Choke Company The (a shotgun choking 

device) Tarriffville 

Postage Meters : ; 

Pitney Bowes Inc Stamford 

Potentiometers—Electronic _ 

Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Precision Electronic Chassis _ 

Saybrook Manufacturing Inc Old Saybrook 


Precision Machine Tool Spindles 2 
Whitnon Manufacturing Co (for milling, grind- 
ing, boring & drilling) Farmington 


Precision Manufacturing 

Newton Co The (aircraft parts) Manchester 
Precision Revolving Machinery — 

Whitnon Manufacturing Co Farmington 


Precision Springs & Wire Forms _ 
Rowley Spring Co Inc The Bristol 
Pre-Cut Cottages : 
Federal Homes Corporation Canaan 
Pre-Engineered Homes 5 
Federal Homes Corporation Canaan 
Premium Specialties , 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Preservatives—Wood, Rope, Fabric 
Darworth Incorporated (‘‘Cuprinol’’) 
(*“*Cellu-san”’) Simsbury 
Pressboard 
Case & Risley Press Paper Co 
(genuine) Oneco 
Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Presses 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Hydraulic) 
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Presses—Power 

Pneumatic Applications Co The (modernization 
of presses through conversion to Wichita Air 
Clutch operation) Simsbury 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 

Waterbury 


Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Printing 

Allied Printing Services Inc Manchester 
Bussmann Press Inc New Haven 
Case Lockwood & Brainard A Division of Con- 

necticut Printers Inc Hartford 
Finlay Brothers Hartford 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hildreth Press Bristol 
Hunter Press Hartford 
Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 
Taylor & Greenough Co The Wethersfield 
T B Simonds Inc Hartford 
A D Steinbach & Sons New Haven 
The Walker-Rackliff Company New Haven 


— Printing Machinery 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) Bridgeport 
Thomas W Hall Company Stamford 


Printing Plates 
ADS Inc Div CSW Plastic Types Inc Hartford 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 


Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 
Norwich 


Printing—Silk Screen 

Ad-Craft Displays, Inc. Bloomfield 
Production Control Equipment 

Ripley Company Inc Middletown 

Wassell Organization Inc Westport 


Profilers 

Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 
Proiectors 

Kalart Co Inc The (16mm Sound and Silent 

Projectors) Plainville 


: Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Div United Aircraft Corp 
(propellers and other aircraft equipment) 


Windsor Locks 


Protective Coatings 
Bischoff Chemical Corporation (Peelable Plastic 
Coatings) Ivoryton 
Harrison Company The A S (Waxes) 
South Norwalk 


Publishers , 
O’Toole & Sons Inc The Stamford 
Pumps 
Sumo Pumps Inc (Deep-well electro-submer- 
sible) Stamford 


Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 

Pumps—Small Industrial 

Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Punches 

Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 

141 Brewery St New Haven 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 


F Pyrometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 


Radiation—Finned Copper 
Bush Manufacturing Co West Hartford 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New Haven 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and copper) 
Hartford 
Radiators—Engine Cooling 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Radiographic Inspection 
State Testing Laboratory Bridgeport 
2 Ratchet Offset Screw Driver 
Chapman Co J W Durham 
Rayon Staple Fiber 
Hartford Rayon Corp The Rocky Hill 
Reamers 
Atrax Company The (solid carbide) Newington 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (All types) 
West Hartford 
Record Equipment 
Wassell Organization Inc (filing equipment) 
Westport 
Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 





_ . Reduction Gears 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 


; I Ansonia 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


New Haven 


Refractories 


Howard Company New Haven 


Mullite Refractories Company The Shelton 
Refrigeration 

Dunham-Bush Inc West Hartford 
Regulators 


Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 


Research & Development 
Raymond Engineering Laboratories 
(Electro-Mechanical) Middletown 
Resistance Wire 
C O Jeliff Mfg Co The (nickel chromium, cop- 
per nickel, iron chromium, aluminum) 
Southport 


Kanthal Corporation The Stamford 


y _ Respirators 
American Optical Company Safety Products 
Division Putnam 
; ; Resuscitators 
Cycle-Flo Company The Milford 

- Retainers 

Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 


Rigid Plastic Sheet Material 
Gilman Brothers Company The Gilman 
Riveting Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 
Ripley Company Inc Middletown 
H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 
Elmwood 
Rivets 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brass and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 
per) Bridgeport 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Ine The 
(iron) Bridgeport 
Rods 

American Brass Company The (copper, brass, 
bronze) Waterbury 
sridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 

Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
(aluminum, 
Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing 
brass, bronze, etc.) 


Company 


Rollers—Bituminous Paving 
Gabb Special Products Div E Horton & Son 
Company Windsor Locks 


Roller Skate Wheels 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
Bridgeport 
Roller Skates 
Arms and Ammunition Div Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp New Haven 


Rolling Mills & Equipment 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
Fenn Mfg Co The 
Precision Methods & Machines Inc 


Ansonia 
Newington 


Waterbury 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 

Rolls 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Chilled and 
Alloy Iron, Steel) Ansonia 


Rotary Files 


Atrax Company The (carbide) Newington 


Routers 
Atrax Company The (solid carbide) Newington 


, Rubber—Cellular 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 


5 Rubber Chemicals 

Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 

Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (‘*Factice”’ 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 


Rubber Cutting Machinery 
Black Rock Mfg Company The 


Rubberized Fabrics 


Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Rubber Footwear 
Goodyear Rubber Co The 


‘ Rubber Gloves 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


Middletown 


New Haven 


Rubber—Handmade Specialties 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 

Rubber Co (coating, impregnating and adhe- 
Naugatuck 
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f _ Rubber—Latex Foam 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 


_ Rubber Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 


Rubber—Molded Specialties 
Airex Rubber Prod Corp 
Canfield Co The H O 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


Rubber Products 
Airex Rubber Prod Corp 


Rubber Printing Plates 
ADS Ine Div CSW Plastic Types Inc Hartford 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm II Hartford 


Rubber Products—Mechanical 
American Felt Co Glenville 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 

gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 
Canfield Co The H O Bridgeport 
Seamless Rubber Conipany The New Haven 
Tsingris Die Cutting Corp (die cutting. 
gaskets) Waterbury 


Ansonia 


Portland 
Bridgeport 
New Haven 


Portland 


Rubber—Reclaimed 
Naugatuck Chemical Division 
Rubber Co 


United States 

Naugatuck 
Rubbers 

Naugatuck Chemical Div U S— Rubber Co 

(special synthetic) Naugatuck 


Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 

Rust Preventives 
Anderson Oil Co Inc F E 
Enthone Inc 


Portland 

New Haven 

Rust Removers 

Enthone Inc New Haven 
Saddlery 

The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co 


Safety Clothing 
American Optical Company Safety 
Division 


Hartford 


Products 
Putnam 
Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 

Simsbury 

Safety Gloves and Mittens 

American Optical Company Safety 
Division 


Products 
Putnam 
, Safety Goggles _ 
American Optical Company Safety Products 
Division Putnam 
J Safety Switches 
Circuit Protective Devices Dept., General Elec- 


tric Co. Plainville 
Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Capewell Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Saw Blades—Hack 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


Thompson & Son Co The Henry G 
New Haven 


Saw Blades—Hack & Band 
Capewell Manufacturing Company 
Saw—Hole 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G 
New Haven 
Saws, Band, Metal! Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G 
New Haven 


Hartford 


Saws—Hole 
Capewell Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Scissors 
Acme Shear Company The 
Screen Process Printing : 
Stifel & Kufta (complete) New Britain 
Screens 
Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, Doors 
and Porches) Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Screw Caps 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (small for bottles) 
Derby 


Screw Machines 
ff P Townsend Mfg Company The 


Screw Machine Products 
Accurate Screw Products Inc (B & S Swiss & 
Davenports) Southington 
Apex Tool Co Inc The Bridgeport 
Auto Electric Screw Machine Co Inc 
Bridgeport 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
Fairchild Screw Products Inc Winsted 
Franklin Screw Machine Co The (up to 1%” 
capacity) Hartford 
Garthwait Mfg Co A E (up to and incl 4%”) 
Waterbury 
capacity) 
New Haven 
Horberg Grinding Industries Inc (heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street 


Elmwood 


Greist Mfg Co The (up to 1%” 


Bridgeport 
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Screw Machine Products (Cont.) 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Independent Screw Machine Products 

(up to an incl 14” capacity) 
Junior Screw Machine Products Inc 
West Haven 
Lowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 
Main Screw Machine Products (davenport & 
automatics exclusively) Waterbury 
National Automatic Products Company The 
Berlin 
Plantsville 


Hartford 


Nelson's Screw Machine Products 
New Britain Machine Company The 
New Britain 
New Haven Screw Machine Prods Inc 
(up to 1%” capacity) Milford 
Newton Screw Machine Products Co 
Plainville 
capacity ) 
Plainville 


Olson Brothers Company (up to 4” 


Olson & Sons R P Southington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
United Screw Machine Co Thomaston 


Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co 
(Brown & Sharpe and Davenport) Waterbury 


Screw Machine Tools 
American Cam Company Ine (Circular Form 
Tools) Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Reamers., Taps, Dies. 
Blades and Knurls) West Hartford 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 
Waterbury 
Screws 

American Screw Company Willimantic 
Atlantic Screw Works (wood) Hartford 
Bristol Company The (socket set and socket cap 
screws) Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (socket set 
and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Superior Manufacturing Co The Winsted 


Screws—Socket 
Allen Manufacturing Company The 
Bristol Co The 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The 


Hartford 
Waterbury 
West Hartford 


Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Service Entrance Equipment 
Circuit Protective Devices Dept., General Elec 
tric Co. Plainville 
Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing Machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Singer Manufacturing Company The (industrial) 
Bridgeport 
Shaving Soaps 
J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Shears 
Acme Shear Co The (household) 


Sheet Metal Products 

American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 

Charles Parker Co (sheet metal fabricators) 
Meriden 
Parsons Co Inc W A Cfabricators) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
United Manufacturing Co Division of The 
W L Maxson Corp Hamden 


Sheet Metal Stampings 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 
American Buckle Co The West Haven 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
J] H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 

brass, bronze, copper, nickel silver, steel and 

other metals and alloys) Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Sheet Steel 
Dolan Steel Company Inc 


Shell Cores 


Victors Brass Foundry Inc 


Shell Molding 
Victors Brass Foundry Inc 


Shells 
Scoville Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, copper, nickel silver—-drawn, 
stamped—electric socket, screw) Waterbury 
Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company Inc 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
Guilford 


Guilford 


Shipment Sealers 

Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Showcase Lighting Equipment 

Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Signals 
H C Cook Co The (for card files) 


32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Signs 
Arnco Sign Co (plastic, neon, porcelain & 
stainless steel) Meriden 
Berger Sign Co (neon electric-porcelain enamel 
stainless steel) Hartford 
Ad-Craft Displays, Inc. (all types, quantity 
only) Bloomfield 


Silk Screen Process Printing 
Ad-Craft Displays, Inc. Bloomfield 
Norton Co R H New Haven 


. ; Silk Screen Printing 
Sirocco Screen prints New Haven 


Silk Screening on Metal 
Ad-Craft Displays, Inc. Bloomfield 
Merriam Mfg Co (Displays and Specialt-es. to 
order) Durham 
Silver & Gold Plating 
Donham Craft Inc (on metals & plastics) 
Thomaston 
Simulators 
Reflectone Corporation The 


Sintered Metal Products 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
_ Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 


Stamford 


Slide Fasteners 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (GRIPPER 
zippers) Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 
Norwalk Tank Co The South Norwalk 
Snap Fasteners 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
snap fasteners) 


(GRIPPER 

Waterbury 
Soap 

J B Williams Co The (industrial soaps, toilet 

soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 


Special Machinery 

Banthin Engineering Company (complete and/or 

parts) Bridgeport 
Boesch Mfg Co Inc Danbury 
Black Rock Mfg Company The Bridgeport 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Federal Machine & Tool Co Bristol 
Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Hi P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 
National Sheradizing & Machine Co (mandrels 

& stock shells for rubber industry) Hartford 
Standish Associates Inc Fairfield 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Tucker Machine Co North Haven 

Special Parts 

Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 
Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 


precision stampings) New Haven 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Spinnings 


Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Spline Milling Machines 
Townsend Mfg Co The H P 


Sponge Rubber 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 


Elmwood 


Spotwelding 
Spotwelders Inc (aluminum, steel, magnesium, 
titanium & alloys) Stratford 


Spray Painting Equipment and Supplies 
Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 


Spring Coiling Machines 


Torrington Manufacturing Co The ‘Torrington 


Spring Presses 


Townsend Mfg Co The H P Elmwood 


Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Division American Cham 
& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 


Spring Washers 

Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 
Springs 

Central Spring Co (Torsion and 


Torsion) 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Double 
Terryville 


Barrett Co William IL Bristol 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co } Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 


Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Newcomb Spring Corp The : Southington 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 


Unionville 
Peck Spring Co The 


Plainville 

Springs—Flat 
Barnes Co Thg Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp sristol 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Peck Spring Co Plainville 
(Advt.) 
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Springs—Wire 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
D R Templeman Co (coil and torsion) Plainville 
J W Bernston Company (coil and torsion) 
Plainville 
Southington 
Plainville 


Newcomb Spring Corp The 
Peck Spring Co 

Springs, Wire & Flat 5 
Peck Spring Co Plainville 
_ Sprinklers 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
SPOT) 


(GREEN 
Waterbury 
Stamped Metal Products 
American Brass Company The 
Stampings 
Donahue Mfg Co Inc 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The 
Foursome Manufacturing Co 
Joma Tool Co 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 
Thomaston 
Saybrook Manufacturing Inc Old Saybrook 
Scovill Manufacturing Company aluminum, 
brass, bronze, copper, nickel silver, steel 
and other metals and alloys—automotive, 
electrical, radio, ete.—deep drawn, enameled) 
Waterbury 
New Britain 


Waterbury 


Watertown 
Naugatuck 
Bristol 
Wolcott 


Stanley Pressed Metal 
Stampings—Small 
Acme Shear Co The Bridgeport 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Barrett Co William L Bristol 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Stamps 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 

141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker-Hartford Corporation (steel) Hartford 
Stationery Specialties 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Stecl—Alloy and Stainless Bars 
Northeastern Steel Corporation Bridgeport 
Steel Castings 
Hartford Electric Steel Corp The (Carbon, low 
alloy and stainless steel and Ductile iron) 

; Hartford 
Branford 
Branford 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co 
Steel—Cold Finished Bars 
Northeastern Steel Corporation 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring ae 
Barnes Co The Willace Div -Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Detroit Steel Corporation Hamden 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Ulbrich Stainless Steels Wallingford 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip 
Detroit Steel Corporation 


Bridgeport 


Hamden 


Stanley Works The New Britain 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Detroit Steel Corporation New Haven 


Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Steel—Ground Flat Stock 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G 
New Haven 
Steel—Hot Roll Bars 
Northeastern Steel Corporation 


Steel Rolling Rules 


sridgeport 


Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 
Steel Strapping 
Stanley Works The New Britain 


Stereotypes 

ADS Inc Div CSW Plastic Types Inc Hartford 
New Haven Electrotype Div Electrographic Corp 
New Haven 

Stop Clocks, Electric 

H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 
Storage Batteries 

R A E Storage Battery Mfg Co 


_ Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile, 
industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 


Strip Steel 
Dolan Steel Company Inc 


Glastonbury 


Bridgeport 


Structural Mouldings 
Leed Co The H A 


Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 


Hamden 


Waterbury 


Super Refractories 


Mullite Refractories Company The Shelton 
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_ Surface Metal Raceway & Fittings 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


: Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


East Killingly 


New Haven 


New Haven 
: Swaging Machinery 
Fenn Mfg Co The 
Switchboards 


Distribution Assemblies Department, General 
Electric Co Plainville 


Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Newington 


Switches—Electric 
General Electric Company 


Synthetic Fabrics 
American Felt Co 


Bridgeport 


Glenville 


Tabulating Equipment—Manual 
Denominator Company Inc Woodbury 


Veeder-Root Incorporated Hartford 
Tanks : 
Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 


Comco Inc Div of Enthone Inc (steel, alloy 
and lined) New Haven 
Connecticut Welders Inc (steel, alloy & lined) 
Wallingford 
Norwalk Tank Co The South Norwalk 
Rolock Inc (Alloy) Fairfield 

Storts Welding Company (steel and alloy) 
Meriden 

Tap Extractors 


Walton Company The West Hartford 


Tape 
Russell Mfg Co The (woven cotton and glass 
insulating) Middletown 


Tapes—Industrial Pressure Sensitive 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Tape Recorders ; 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Meriden 
Taps 
Hanson-Whitney Company The 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc 


Hartford 
West Hartford 


Tarred Lines 


Srownell & Co Inc Moodus 


Telemetering Instruments 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Television—Radio 
Junior Screw Machine Products Inc 
West Haven 
Testers-Insulation 
McNeal J D New Haven 
Testers—Insulation Wire & Cable 
Davis Electric Company Wallingford 
Testers—Nondestructive, Ultrasonic 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Textile Printing Gums 
Polymer Industries Inc Springdale 


Textile Processors 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate, 


nylon, dacron, other synthetics) Rockville 
Thermometers 

Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con 

trol) Waterbury 


Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 


Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 


American Thread Co The Willimantic 


Belding Heminway Corticelli Putnam 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willimantic 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 


‘ Thread Chasers 
Geometric Tool Division, Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corp New Haven 
Thread Gages 

Hanson-Whitney Company The 


hy L Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc 


West Hartford 
Thread Milling Machines 
Hanson-Whitney Company The 

Pratt & Whitney Co Inc 
Thread Rolling 
Bland Burner Co The Thread Products Div 


; Hartford 
West Hartford 


Hartford 

Thread Rolling Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Mettler Machine Tool. 1. c New Haven 


_ Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double end 
automatic) Bridgeport 












Timers, Interval 
A W Haydon Co The 


Waterbury 


H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 
Cramer Controls Corporation The Centerbrook 
Rhodes Inc M Hartford 


Timing Devices 

B & N Tool & Engineering Co (development and 
model work) Oakville 
Cramer Controls Corporation The Centerbrook 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 

United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 

Timing Devices & Time Switches 


A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Tinning 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous metals in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div North & Judd Mfg Co 
Middletown 
Tires 


Armstrong Rubber Company The 
West Haven 
Tokens 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (bus, street 
car and subway fare) Waterbury 


Tool Bits 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G 
New Haven 
Tool Chests 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 


Tool Hardening 


Commercial Metal Treating Co Bridgeport 


ools 
B & N Tool & Engineering Co (dies, jigs, fix- 
tures, sub-press and progressive) Oakville 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 


Tools & Dies 
Lambro Tool-Die & Mfg Co 
Metropolitan Tool & Die 
Moore Special Tool Co 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The 


Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Greist Mfg Co The 


Tools, Dies, Jigs & Fixtures 
Joma Tool Co Wolcott 
Lyons Tool & Die (modelwork, jig boring) 
Meriden 
Otterbein Co J A Middletown 
Telke Tool & Die Mfg Co New Britain 


Bridgeport 
Hartford 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 


New Haven 


Tools, Fixtures, Gauges 
Fredericks Tool Co J F West Hartford 


Toroidal Winding Machines 


Boesch Mfg Co Inc Danbury 


Totalizers 
Reflectone Corporation The Stamford 
Toys 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Gilbert Co The A C 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 


Wallingford 
New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 
Waterbury 


Transformers 
Berkshire Transformer Corp The New Milford 
; Trucks—Commercial 
Metropolitan Body Company (International Har- 
vester truck chassis and ‘Metro’ bodies) 
Bridgeport 
Trucks—Industial 
George P Clark Co 


Truck—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 
George P Clark Co 


Windsor Locks 


_ _ Stamford 
W indsor Locks 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 
Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) Stamford 
Tube Bending 

Donahue Mfg Co Inc 


Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for collapsible 
tubes) Derby 


Watertown 


_ Tube Fittings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (UNIFLARE 
flared tube and LOXIT compression tube) 
Waterbury 
Tubers 


Standard Machinery Co The (tubers for both 
rubber and plastic industries) Mystic 


. Tubes—Collapsible Metal 
Sheffield Tube Corp The 


New London 
(Advt.) 
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s Tubing 

American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and copper) 
Bridgeport 
G & O Manufacturing Co (finned) New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 
Wallingford Steel Co The (stainless and super 
meals) Wallingford 


4 Tub'ng—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co Metal Hose 

Branch Waterbury 

; Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
American Brass Company The 


\ Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 


Waterbury 91 


Tumbling Barrels and Accessories 
Wheeler Company The G E New Haven 


Tumbling Equipment & Supplies 


Esbec Barrel Finishing Corp Byram 
, Tumbling Service 

Esbee Barrel Finishing Corp Meriden 
; Turntables 

Macton Machinery Company Inc (industrial & 

display) Stamford 
oe 3 Typewriters 

Royal Typewriter Co Inc Hartford 


Underwood Corporation Hartford 

wa Typewriters—Portable 
Royal Typewriter Company Inc 
Underwood Corporation 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Royal Typewriter Company Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corpora‘ion 
Hartford and Bridgeport 


Ultrasonic Processing Equ'pment 
General Ultrasonics Co The Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
_ Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Products Co Norwich 


; Vacuum Cleaners 
Electrolux Corporation 
Spencer Turbine Co The 


Old Greenwich 
Hartford 


Valves—Automobile Tire 

Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Valves ; 

Company (sensitive check saree 

South Norwalk 


) Valves—Aircraft 
Bridgeport Thermostat Div Robertshaw 
Controls Co 


Valves—Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Company 


Norwalk Vaive 


Fulton 
Milford 


Bridgeport 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Caldwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Safety & Relief 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Vanity Boxes 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co 
Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co 
Thomaston 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Company 


ae Varnishes 
Staminite Corp The New Haven 


Velvets 
American Velvet Co (owned and operated by 
A Wimpfheimer & Bros Inc) Stonington 
Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 


Venetian Blinds 
Findell Manufacturing Company Manchester 
Jennings Company The S Barry New Haven 
New England Shade & Blind Co Inc Durham 


, Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Vertical Shapers 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Vibrators—Pneumatic 
Sranford Co The (industrial) New Haven 


Vinyl Extrusion & Moulding Compounds 


Electronic Rubber Co Stamford 
7 Vises 

Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 


Action Vises) Newington 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The (Combina- 


tion Bench Pipe) Willimantic 
Wall Paper 
Stamford Wall Paper Co Inc Stamford 


Washers 

American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 
terials) Middletown 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Humphrey Fabricating Corp Unionville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & copper) 
Thomaston 
J H Rosenbeck Inc Torrington 
Saling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
Unionville 

Cutting Corp. (all materials) 
Waterbury 


Tsingris Die 


Washers—Feilt 
American Felt Co Glenville 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 

Watches 

E Ingraham Co The 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Bristol 


Water De‘on'zers 
Penfield Mfg Co 


bd Water Heaters 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The 
(instantaneous & Storage) 


Meriden 


Hartford 


Water Heaters—Electric 


Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 


Water Heaters—Gas or Kerosene 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 


, Waxes 
Harrison Company The A S (and other pro- 
tective coatings) South Norwalk 


Waxes—Floor 
Fuller Brush Co The 
Webbing 
Russell Mfg Co The (crash barrier for air- 


Hartford 


planes) Middletown 
Wedges 

Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 

axe) Unionville 
Welding 


Aircraft Welding & Mfg Co Inc (aluminum, 
stainless steel, magnesium) Hartford 
Connecticut Welders Inc (fabrication & repairs) 
Wallingtord 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel & 
Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment Manu- 
facturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 


Welding—Lead 
Connecticut Welders Inc (tanks & coils) 
Wallingford 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and_fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 
Welding Rods 
American Brass Company The 
Bridgeport Brass Company 
Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) 


Wells 
Church Co The Stephen B 


Waterbury 
3ridgeport 


Bristol 


Seymour 


Wheels—Industrial 

George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Wicks 

American Felt Co Glenville 

Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 

bestos) Middletown 

Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 


Wiffle Ball 
Wiffle Ball Inc The 


Window & Door Guards 

Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 

Smith Co The John P New Haven 
Window Shades 

New England Shade & Blind Co Inc 


Wiping Cloths 


Federal Textile Corporation New Haven 
Wire 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 
Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The (hair spring) 
North Haven 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and _ silicon 
bronze) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zinc wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, bronze, 
nickel silver) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass. Bronze 
and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 
Wire and Cable 
Continental Wire Corp (for industrial and 
military applications) Wallingford 


New Haven 


Durham 


General Electric Company (for residential, com- 
mercial and industrial applications) 

sridgeport 

Rockbestos Products Corporation (all asbestos, 

mining, shipboard and appliance anplications) 

New Haven 





Wire Arches & Trellises 


Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


John P Smith Co The 


423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


Wire Baskets 
Wiretex Mfg Inc (Industrial, 
treating and degreasing) 
Wire Cloth 


Hartford Wire ee Co The 
C O Jeliff Mfg Co The (all metal, 


for acid, heat, 
3ridgeport 


Hartford 
ill meshes) 
Southport 
Pequot Wire Cloth Co Inc Norwalk 
Rolock Inc (Alloy) Fairfield 
Smith Co The John P New Haven 


Wire Dipping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


Hartford 


Wire Drawing Dies 
Waterbury Wire Die Co The 
Wire Forming Machinery | 
Torrington Manufacturing Company The | 
Torrington 


Waterbury 


Wire Formings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The 
Master Engineering Company r 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Peck Spring Co Plainville 
Turner & Seymour Manufacturing Co The 
Torrington 
Essex 


Kensington 
West Cheshire 


Verplex Company The 


Wire Forms 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Central Spring Co (short run orders) } 
Terryville 


Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 


Southington 
Forestville 
Unionville 
Plainville 
Plainville 
Terryville 


Gemco Manufacturing Co Inc 
Humason Mfg Co The 

New England Spring Mfg Co 
Peck Spring Co 

Templeman Co DR 
Terryville Manufacturing Co 


Wire Goods 
American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 


Wire Partitions 

Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The : 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


Hartford 


Wire Products : ; 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Peck Spring Co Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 
Thomaston 


Wire Reels 
Mettler Machine Tool, Inc. New Have 
A H Nilson Mach Co The 3ridgeport 
Wire Rings 
American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Peck Spring Co Plainville 
Templeman Co D R Plainville 


Wire—Specialties a 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 


Wire Straighte ting —_ Cutting Mach'‘rery 
Mettler Machine Tool, Ir New Haven 


Wiring Devices 
Harvey Hubbell Inc 


Wood Scrapers 
Fletcher-Terry Co The 


Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Sons Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Woven Felts—Wool sit 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


3ridgeport 


Forestville 


Yarns ; 
Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine- 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute-carpet) Simsbury 
Hartford Spinning Incorporated (Wollen, knit 
ting and weaving yarns) Unionville 


Zinc . ‘ 
Platt Bros & C@ The (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings ; 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


(Advt.) 
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for your 
needs 


Stanley Cold Rolled Carbon Strip 
Steel is produced in a variety of 
tempers, edges and finishes for 
many, many end uses. We can 
furnish Stanley Steel for your 
needs best when you tell us in de- 
tail when ordering. 


State the Following 

Quantity of each size in pounds, 
or net tons. 

Width and Thickness. When spe- 
cial accuracy is required allow- 
able variation should be stated. 

Lengths. Specify coils or cut to 
length. We will furnish our 
standard lengths — 8’ — unless 
otherwise specified. 

Coils. State approximate weight of 
coil desired. 

Temper. Specify No. 1 to No. 5, 
and state if steel is to be used 
for swedging or extra deep 
drawing. 

Finish. Specify 1, 2, or 3 finish. 

Edges. Specify No. 1 to No. 6 as 
shown on page 40 of Stanley 
Steel Handbook. 

Camber. Our standard for straight- 
ness for wider than 112” is 4” 
in 8’; for 142” and narrower it 
is 4%” in 8’. If straighter steel is 
required it should be specified 
on the order. 

Packing. Specify packing method 
you require. 

Question. We welcome any ques- 
tion about the quality or temper 
of steel you want. Send us a 
sample or sketch of the article 
to be made. We keep an ac- 
curate record of steel furnished 
on all orders and are, therefore, 
able to duplicate a quality pre- 
viously furnished. 

Write on your letterhead for a copy 

of the new Stanley Steel Handbook. 

It is packed with information and 

tables relative to the manufacture 

and use of low and high carbon 

strip steel. Write Stanley Steel, Di- 

vision of The Stanley Works, 839 

Burritt Street, New Britain, Conn. 


STANLEY 
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Book News 


@ THE OFFICE IN TRANSITION, 
by Esther R. Becker and Eugene F. 
Murphy. Harper, New York, c1957. 

A book attempting to meet the 
problems of automation, and to show 
people in business, should they decide 
to introduce automation into the office, 
how to make a smooth transition to 
the more accelerated pace. 


@ SUCCESSFUL LOW PRESSURE 
SALESMANSHIP, by Edward Berman. 
Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
1957. 

The experience of a low pressure 
salesman who learned that “it pays to 
be nice to people,” and to treat them 
with courtesy, consideration and friend- 
liness. Should be very helpful to any- 
one having to do with selling or sales 
management. 


@ HUMAN RELATIONS IN BUSI- 
NESS, by Keith Davis. McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1957. 

Written primarily for use in college 
and umiversity courses, management- 
development programs, or supervisory 
training programs, the book will be 
equally useful for anyone dealing with 
employee human relations in business. 
The author has attempted to present 
a work “with content and substance 
rather than elementary platitudes and 
wheezes.” 


@ PUTTING YOURSELF OVER 
IN BUSINESS, by Frederick Dyer 
and others. Prentice-Hall, Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J., 1957. 

A work which helps the businessman 
to put himself over in every possible 
way, from his manner of standing and 
speaking, to the best use of charts and 
the successful running of conferences. 
Easy to read and of great practical 
value. 


@ MAKING YOUR SALES PRES- 
ENTATIONS SELL MORE, by Ed- 
ward J. Hegarty. McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1957. 

A popularly written guide for the 
salesman, containing 838 ideas to help, 
him make a better sales presentation. 
The author qualifies as a salesman, 
former buyer and sales trainer. 


@ NEW CONCEPTS IN WAGE 
DETERMINATION, by George W. 
Taylor and Frank C. Pierson. McGraw- 
Hill, New York, 1957. 

Written by a group of economists 
who, feeling that there is a great need 
for a systematic treatment of wage 
theory, met over a period of three years 
and tried to work out a general frame- 
work, Each chapter is written by a 
different member of the group. 
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Courtesy: Resistoflex Corp., 
Roseland, N. J. 


For one thing, you feed your rocket fuel — 

savagely corrosive stuff, like white and 

red fuming nitric acid. You use a fuel line of 

Teflon hose, wrapped in stainless wire braid 

— with special stainless steel fittings to make it 
stay put. 


The fittings are swaged on — and listen to a few of 

the 19 test beatings they get. In an impulse test, 

with fluid temperature at 400° F., an impact of 4500 psi 

is applied, and reduced to zero in one second. The cycle 
is repeated 35 times a minute — for 100,000 cycles. 


Another test, at 450° F., submits the hose and fittings to 
vibration at 2000 cycles per minute through 34” lateral 
movement. This grueling test is applied for 200 hours... 
is followed by a severe high-pressure test to assure a 
leak-proof seal. It’s hard on the fittings... but 

a positive test of durability. 


Frasse has provided trouble-free stainless steel for 

this vital fitting application since its inception — and often 

supplied it in hours, to meet production deadlines. So, if 

you want reliability in your product, and a reliable source of 

supply ...rely on Frasse for all your stainless requirements. 
It’s a habit you’ll find profitable. 


Call FRASSE for compuete STAINLESS STEEL SERVICE 


Bars + Forgings + Sheets + Strip + Plates + Wire + Tubing + Pipe + Fittings + Valves 


Peter A. |||| Frasse|||| & Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA 29, PA. BUFFALO 7, N. Y. SYRACUSE 1, N.Y. * HARTFORD 1, CONN. 
17 Grand St. 3911 Wissahickon Ave. P.O. Box K, Sta. B P.O. Box 1267 P.O. Box 1949 
WaAlker 5-2200 BAlIdwin 9-9900 BEdford 4700 HOward 3-8655 JAckson 9-6861 


LYNDHURST . BALTIMORE + ROCHESTER 
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In Connecticut and 
parts of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island... 


ECONOMY, DEPENDABILITY 
SATISFACTION 


BUNKER “CG” 


Two major storage depots, strategically located in Wethersfield and Groton, 
Connecticut, combined with a tremendous fleet of modern all-weather trucks, serves 
all of Connecticut, parts of Massachusetts and Rhode Island with dependable, 
quality Bunker “C” Fuel. Balco Bunker “C” is clean, meets every requirement of 
heating efficiency, delivers more BTU’s, more pure heat per gallon than conventional 
fuels—and at far less cost! Call JAckson 9-3391 or write P.O. Box 1078, Hartford. 


MORE commercial users of BUNKER “C” have been and 
are MORE SATISFIED with BALLARD OJL SERVICE!! 


The BALLARD OIL Co. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 









